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Foreword 



As this history of the National Conference on Research in English 
speaks far itself so well in terms of the members' activities* research 
directions taken* and past accomplishments* perhaps it is not amiss to 
do some looking ahead in this foreword It seems to me that the 
decade of the 1980s has already begun to witness significant directions 
for the organization. For one* our publications are on the rise, begun 
by this history and to be followed by volumes on spelling* bilingual 
education, and writing research, to enumerate some nearing comple- 
tion. The early years of this decade saw an NCRE*sponsored column, 
"Research Update. 11 in Language Arts* as well as articles written by 
NCRE members. And more publications are being planned to cover 
important areas of research in reading and English education. 

In 1983, the National Conference on Research in English made its 
first Award for Distinguished Research to Alvina Treut Burrows and 
will continue to present this award periodically. The Executive Corn* 
mittee felt there was no comparable award in the field and honored 
Burrows for virtually a lifetime of dedication as well as production of 
a major body of research. To be awarded NCRE's commendation, one 
must show lots of staying power. 

Abo in the decade of the 1980s, I hope to see ihe Conference mem* 
bers apply their considerable expertise to the English education and 
literacy issues involved in the communications revolution— as distinct 
from the industrial revolution— and in the dawning of what some call 
the information age. Our 1985 IRA and NCTE programs focused on 
some of these issues. The implications for language and literacy edu* 
cation are many, not well understood but crucial to creating an 
educated public. One implication 1 think we can see is that literacy 
and the ability to use English competently will become even more 
important as our society swings even further from the need for labcr 
and to the provision of information and technology services for our* 
selves and the world. 

These revolutionary changes and new times, plus age-old educa* 
tional issues* await us as we continue our commitment to research in 
English education and literacy. But for us to move forward more 
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effectively, it is crucial for us to understand our past So it U my 
distinct pleasure to write the foreword to a volume indicating where 
we have tome from— from a desire to create knowledge, achieve greater 
understanding, and inform educational practice through research. 

Johanna S. DeSteCano 
President. National Conference on 
Research in English 
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Preface 



When I was a graduate student at the University of Iowa in 1954i I 
w:is a guest of my major advisor, Harry A. Greene, at an NCRE break- 
fast in Atlantic City. This was an exciting experience. The "big 
names" of that time vigorously discussed their research plans and 
results: research was being done! It was obvious that NCRE was then 
the research organization in the English language arts field. I was. 
therefore, honored by the invitation to membership in 1958. a mem- 
bership that t have appreciated more than any other. 

Attempting to write a history of the oi*anuation has been an inter- 
esting experience, but it has also been a trying one. While NCRE 
members are obviously interested in research and in all aspects of the 
teaching and learning of the receptive and expressive English lan- 
guage skills and abilities, as well as being highly literate themselves, 
they are apparently not great savers of their correspondence. 

The fact that NCRE has never had a central office nor provided 
other than minimal clerical/secretariat help for its officers, of course, 
largely accounts for the fact that the "paper trail" has been mered so 
frequently that anyone seeking to record fifty yean of ideas and events 
is frustrated I did have the help of many NCRE meirbers. Roy A* 
Kress sent me about a hundred pounds of "records" that had been ac- 
cumulated* While these were extremely helpful* too often meeting 
minutes were brief or simply missing, and there were no records for 
many years. Atvina Treut Burrows provided very complete records 
concerning the Teacher Effectiveness Study. Ethel Mabie Falk 2nd 
Helen Knipp* both longtime members, sent packages of records, and 
Johanna S. DeStefano sent records of recent years. Helpful tetters were 
received from Emmett A. Bern, Donald D. Durrell* Thomas D* Horn. 
Mildred A. Dawson. H. Alan Robinson. Lou LaBranti and Ralph C 
Staiger. Don was particularly helpful in recalling events concerning 
the First Grade Reading Studies, and Emmett provided me with infor- 
mation about NCRE's founding. Others related anecdotes and one or 
two events. I also used J. N, r Hook's history of NCTE. A Long Way 
Toge'her* And there have also been offers to help with research and 
writing. To all I am grateful. 
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Preface 



Where records were available I am confident of the accuracy of 
what is reported here. However* I have interpreted and attempted to 
' fill in" where information was sparse, I have also quoted from cor* 
respondence, but ! hope that I have done this discretely and only to 
help "tell the fifty-year story/' For these reasons this may be mote of a 
personal account than an ideal hisiorv should be. 



Walter T. Petty 
1982 
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1 The Founding 



The National Conference on Research in English { NCRE) was founded 
in 1932 by member of the National Council of Teachers of English 
(NCTE) who felt that both elementary school English teaching and 
research concerns we*e not receiving adequatt attention in that orga* 
nidation. There apparently was some basis for such feelings since the 
National Council of Teachers of English had been founded in 191 1 
largely in reaction to the restriction? placed upon high school tunic* 
ula by colleges and universities through their entrance requirements. 
The early leaders of NCTE were secondary school English teachers* 
supervisors and curriculum directors* and some forward-looking col* 
lege and university professors. Early NCTL meetings reflected the 
concerns of these people and gave little attention to elementary school 
English. For example, the NCTE meeting program of 1920 does not 
even mention elementary school English. The same was true for the 
1925 meeting program, although in between there were some section 
meetings labeled "elementary-junior high/* On the other hand* by the 
1930s there were several members of NCTE who were primarily inter- 
ested in English teaching in the elementary schools. Such early NCRE 
leaders as Mildred A. Dawson* Marion R* Trabue, E. W* Dolch* Walter 
S. Guiler, and J- Conn-d Seegers had written articles for The Elemt i- 
tary English Review, and the 1931 NCTE meeting had elementary 
school sessions with Maude McBroom, William S. Gray* and Trabue 
as speakers. The Elementary English Review (later Elementary English 
and now Language Arts) had been distributed to elementary members 
of NCTE beginning in 1329. Yet there is tittle doubt that NCTE 
membership was overwhelmingly oriented to the secondary school 
and primarily concerned with curriculum matters at that level of 
schooling. Too, the educational research movement, which had pri* 
manly developed since the turn of the century among psychologists* 
had not yet strongly affected this membership. 

Leaders in the founding of NCRE were H^ny A. Greene. Professor 
of Education a; the University of fowa. and Emmet* A. Betts* who had 
completed his doctorate at Iowa and remained there in 1931 on a 
fellowship sponsored by Sterling A. Leonard And NCTE. Greene and 
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Brits apparently felt that W. Wilbur Hatfield* then executive rftretary 
of NCTE. had rebuffed them when they requested the formation 
within NCTE of a group interested in research in elementary school 
English. Also* Maude Mc Broom, who was the principal of the campus 
elementary school at the University of Iowa and was the chairman* of 
NCTE's Committee on Elementary School English in I9SL had had 
her proposal for a language usage handbook killed by the Council. It 
is not clear whether this influenced Greene and Betts* but thev shortly 
contacted C. C. Certain, Director of Libraries of the Detroit schools 
and owner and editor of The Elementary English Review* about their 
views. Certain readily agreed to the formation of such a group as 
Greene and Betts were proposing since he feh that his journal had not 
received adequate financial backing by NCTE. In addition. Certain 
and Hatfield had long been (and continued to be) antagonistic toward 
one another Undoubtedly this relationship had a bearing upon 
Certain's response, but he also needed articles for his journal and 
Greene and Betts werp-propostng that their group publish bulletins 
reviewing research. Certain agreed to publish the proposed bulletins in 
The Elementary English Review as articles and to furnish reprints of 
these as bulletins for distribution tc members of the new organization. 

This initial effort was followed by a meeting during the Washing- 
ton, D.O* ronventton in March of 1932 of the Department of Super- 
intendence (now ihe American Association of School Administrators* 
A ASA) of Greene* Betts, Superintendent David E. W.iglein of Balti- 
more, Dean Marion R. Trabue, and others, at which time further 
plans were made. Then in the summer of 1932, Greene* Betts, Certain, 
and Professor Walter S + Guiler of Miami University (Ohio) met in 
Betts s office in Shaker Heights, Ohio. (By that time Betts had left 
Iowa and take+t a position as school psychologist and principal of 
Lomond School) At this meeting the following purposes of the new 
organization were agreed upon: 

1. To emphasize relationships among listening, speaking, reading* 
and writing. 

2. To encourage research in graduate schools by delineating prob- 
lems periling investigation. 



*Th* irn*i chairman has brrn rnaintd in ihis history in in&tartrr* whm at <hr time 
it was cuJiomarY to u*r H ApparrntU thatr rathw than < hitman brfcan to be used 
about 1973. It it inttirsung to m<h<>. ih«o( . ihai from m founding NCRF rvtdrrtrtd 
little texual ditfTimiiwtion Thrr** hat* brtn iwrnil-tW main holding ihr prttMfenry 
and nmnern frmalcv Not hjvr ihr <*trr\*nn all ortu Irmalr Six frrnaJr* and five 
main haw hrld<h»s<>ffi<r 
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3. To publish critique* of research and to disseminate findings 
relevant to the improvement of instruction in the language arts* 

4. To plan and sponsor meetings to evaluate annual bulletins* 
These meetings were to be held in conjunction with infecting* of 
other research groups. (The other research groups were pi i mar* 
ily only one, the American Educational Research Association, 
AERA* which then met in conjunction with or on adjacent dates 
with meetings of the Department of Superintendence.) 

Plans at this 1932 meeting included an agreement to keep member- 
ship small, "hopefully to a maximum of twenty persons who were 
actively doing and repotting research/' Betjs was appointed chairman 
of the Bulletin Planning Committee and Cuiler chairman of the 
Bibliographical Committee. There was also agreement that Greene 
would prepare a research bulletin for presentation at the 1933 meeting 
in Minneapolis and that Bett» would prepare bulletins for presenta- 
tion in Cleveland in 1934 and in Atlantic City in 1935. 

The NCRE (then known as the National Conference on Research 
in Elementary School English) founders stressed research and publica- 
tion, but they also stressed informality as far as the new organization 
was concerned. The first president was Marion R. Trabue, and C C 
Certain was secretary -treasurer- No mention was made of dues or 
membership lists in the early days (prior to incorporation in Michigan 
in 1937) but members of the group included Angel*? M. Broening, B. 
R. Buckingham. Mildred A. Dawson, E. W. Dolch. Josephine Mac- 
Latchy, Maude McBroom, Robert C. Pooley, ?aul McKee, Gerald A. 
Yoakam, IV. W, Theism, and Ethel Mabie Falk, 



NCRE Becomes Established 

NCRE was an established organization almost from the time of its 
founding. While there was not a flocking of people who taught 
English or who were concerned about its teaching seeking to become 
members (in fact, the intent of the organizers was to keep membership 
quite limited), its influence was quickly felt, and the reasons for its 
founding recognized. Walter Barnes, in his NCTE presidential address 
on November 30, 1933, stated that "the criticism that has been brought 
against the National Council , . . is just" and that "as a group we 
have done little to further research in our field/' 

Barnes was not alone in this opinion. One of the foundersof NCTE, 
John M. Clapp* had in 1926 proposed that NCTE establish a bureau 
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of resean h. Clapp had uipport within the organization but not enough 
to overcome the f manual problems involved and the reservations 
about his fot us on utilitarian aspects of the English curriculum. Too, 
su< h ottier people in NCTE as Dora V. Smith— who joined NCRE 
shortly after its f winding and who was president in 1940* 1941^— were 
actively interested in research. Early NCRE members who apparently 
were active in NCrE— -at U ast they were speakers at meetings in the 
later 1920s and the e;*Hy 1930s— int laded Maude McBroom* Mildred 
A. Dawson* Marion R, Trabue* William S. Gray* Robert C Pooley, 
and Be*s Goodvkoonu To these individuals and others* NCRE pro* 
vided an outlet for their interest in English research. 

Of course* another reason f«»r the sum ess of NCRE in becoming 
established so quickly was the prominence of the founders and other 
early members* People like Cray* Dawson* t W, Dokh* Walter S. 
Cuiler* }. Conrad Seegers* Trabue, and Creene had been writing 
IreijueuiK in The Eltmtntaiy Engluh Ht:>tew and other journals 
priot to the founding of NCRE. Cray w*is president of the American 
Educational Research Association tn 19S3* as was Creene in 1936. 
Other member wen' also <>ffi<ers* editorial c ommittee merjbers* and 
writers in AERA publications. Another example of the prominence is 
that man> of the member* were active in ihe National Society far the 
Study tA Education. Several had participated tn the preparation of the 
!Mth Yearbook ol that society* HepoU of tht National Commuter on 
Heading. In the 3uh Yearbook* The Teaching of Heading: A Second 
Report, the wi iter* tikluded Ki tuned A. Rett*. Angela M, Broening* B. 
R, Buckingham. Edgai Dale, Dokh. Donald D. Durr/ll* Ethel Mabie 
E.ilk- Arthur Cate*. Coodykooniz* Ctay* Creene, Ernest Horn, Delia 
Kiblk* Uiu l-iBrant + Beiiike E. fjeary* Helen K. Mackintosh* Paul 
\h Kee. Pooley. : I t*J>tte* (Gertrude Whipple. Paul Witty, and Gerald 
A Voafcam* A fitrihet example is shown in the 1940 edition of The 
hnt\ilopedia of bdtttQtumat Hesearch. whj< h had been planned since 
I93*>. Clifford P. Archer* Dale* Dohh* Cray* (;reene* and E. Hmn 
wtie allaurhor* of jrtiJev in that publication. 

NCRE influence iij*on NOi'E also attests to its -apid establish- 
ment. One way tlnv wav vhown iv thai ihe third annual bulletin* 
Heading Disfbtlitte* and Their Cmreition* as well a* the work that 
wa* tn progress on the fotuth bulle'in* Hewanh ProbUm* m Heading 
in the Elenitntary SskaoU was at | t *a*i partially re*|>ont>ible for the 
iitclus»on of trading as *i iopi< at the 1935 NCTE meeting. Attendance 
ai that metttng lumped to 1300 from the 600 who had attended in 
1934. a jump jiirtbuted largely to ihe attention given to reading. 
NCRE mernfoe; v. and ihe researc h the* had done, also influenced An 
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Experience Curriculum tn English* published by NCTE in 1935. This 
publication, presenting a pattern curriculum, was a product of the 
work of the NCTE Curriculum Commission* a work that had begun 
in 1929. McBroom and C C Certain were the only NCRE members 
on this commission, but other NCRE members— Broening* Mackin- 
tosh. E, Horn. McBrooru. La Brant- Gate*. Willis Uhl. Certain, Kibbe. 
Grti ne, Guiler. and Pooley — were among those called upon to do the 
writing. 

By 1937 active membership (meaning those who had paid their 
dues; this, even then, was a problem) had grown to thirty-one. Robert 
C. Pooley. then an assistant professor of English at the University of 
Wisconsin, was president in 1936-1937 and Maude McBroom, princi- 
pal of the University of towa Elementary School, was president in 
1937*1938. (The early records always show the terms of the officers as 
running from February to February.) Beginning apparently during 
Pooley's term, action was taken to incorporate the organization. The 
incorporation was in Michigan, with the Articles of Incorporation 
being signed on February 18. 1937. These Articles liMed as "the first 
board of directors 1 ' Robert C Pooley, C C Certain. B. R. Buckingham. 
Angela M Broening. and Josephine MacLatchy, The word Elementary 
in the name* as the organization was incorporated and as it had been 
known since its founding* remained only a few months after incor- 
poration. On May 24* 2937* Bessie Bacon Goodrich. Director of Cur- 
riculum Revision of the Des Moines Public Schools and at that time 
NCRE vice-president, and Certain signed an amendment to the 
Articles changing the name to the National Conference on Research 
in English. The amendment action was apparently the result of a vote 
taken at the breakfast session in New Orleans on February 22. 1937. 
and reflected the fan that a number of members were primarily inter- 
ested in secondary school English and that others felt that concerns 
about English teaching and research should not be segmented 

In 1939 bytaw changes were proposed to define more specifically 
the duties of the Conference officers and to state more adequately the 
qualifications for active membership. These proposals were accepted, 
but the suggestion of Certain that active membership be extended to 
individuals only by unanimous vote of the members was not approved, 
Certain's concern was that only active researchers be permitted to 
benefit from NCRE activities. Certain pointed out that the Conference 
was earning money from its publications (Scott. Foresman and Com- 
pany had recently advanced $500 on future royalties on the handbook 
published in 1939) and was particularly respected because of these 
publications and the NCRE. members who authored them. 

EMC 
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Early Programs 

The first meeting of NCRE was the organizational "get-together" at 
the AERA/Deparlment of Superintendence meeting in Washington in 
1932. The second meeting in Minneapolis in 1933 largely consisted of 
a report on the first annual bulletin. Research in Elementary Lan* 
guage: A Report of Pwbtems and Ptcgress. This bulletin was written 
by Harry A. Greene and was based upon (he research by Greene's 
students at the University of Iowa and his interpretation of their 
findings in terms of application in classrooms. The bulletin included 
critiques of Greene's report bv E. J, Ash ba ugh, Robert C Pooley, 
Dora V. Smith. Percivat M. Symcnds. and Marion R. Trabue. The 
critiquers wiiO were present also spoke at (his meeting. 

Th« meeting in Cleveland in February of 1934 was identified as the 
"Third Annual Meeting." The meeting consisted of two sessions — a 
breakfast and business meeting on February 24 and a luncheon on 
February 27. The breakfast session included these reports: 

"A Study of the Causes of Poor Sentence Structure in Written 
Composition" by Ethel Mabie [later Fatk], Supervisor. Curricu- 
lum and Method. Public Schools. Madison. Wisconsin 

"The Genetic Development of Articulation in Children's Speech" 
by Irene Poole. University Elementary School. Ann Arbor. 
Michigan 

"Current Research in Elementary School English and Sugges- 
tions for the Third Annual Bulletin" by members of the 
Conference 

C. C Certain also reported, pointing out the desirability of extend* 
ing membership of the Conference through associate membership but 
reiaining the provision in the constitution that active membership 
could be obtained only through approval of the Executive Committee. 
He also stated that a subscription to The Elementary English Review 
was not included in the membership fee. The amount of the fee is not 
clear, but l subscription to the journal was $2.50. Certain suggested 
that possibly when the active membership reached 150 "a discount on 
the subscription price . . could likely be made to members." 

The "Luncheon and Research Report" session was at "12 o'clock 
and Early Afternoon/" February 27. Greene, president from "February 
1933 to February 1934." had presided at the breakfast meeting. F. H< 
Bair, Superintendent of the Shaker Heights City School District pre* 
sided at the luncheon meeting. The printed program called for a 
presentation of the second annual bulletin, A Critical Summary of 
* elective Research m Elementary School Composition, Language, 
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and Grammar* by coauthors Walter S. Guiler and Em men A. Betts 
and critical evaluations of it by Philip A. Boyer (Director* Educa* 
tional Research, Board of Education. Philadelphia), William L* 
Connor (Chief, Bureau of Educational Research, Board of Education, 
Cleveland), Paul McKee (Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley)* 
W. W. Theisen (Assistant Superintendent, Milwaukee Public Schools), 
and Gerald A. Yoaltam (School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh). The program did not work out as planned. Guiler, Theisen, 
Boyer, and McKee were not present. Greene substituted for Gutter and 
Trabue summarized the written evaluations of Thejsen and Boyer., 
The program concluded with a discussion led by Bess Goodykoonu, 
Assistant Commissioner U. S. Office of Education. 

Meetings for the next five or six years followed the same general 
format. Breakfast meetings were usually from 8:30 to l!:30and were 
held generally a day, sometimes two days, prior to the luncheon 
meeting. Luncheon meetings were regularly stated as being held at 
"noon and early afternoon/' In 1939 there were two "open" luncheon 
meetings. (See Figure I.) One of these largely focused on reading 
problems and the other on vocabulary (a report on the seventh annua) 
bulletin). The luncheon meetings were more formal than the break- 
fast meetings because non-NCRE members could attend the luncheons 
and because the programs were more structured. The practice of hold- 
ing some joint meetings was begun, although thest v:ere regarded as 
'extra' 1 meetings. In 1939 there were separate joint meet with the 
Department of Classroom Teachers (the topic was "Vitalizing and 
Promoting Growth in Reading on the Part of all Pupils") and the 
American Educational Research Association ("A Study of Certain 
Language Problems of Children in the Elementary Schools"). 

The bases of the luncheon programs were the annual bulletins, 
Bulletin titles and authors of the third through seventh bulletins were; 

Readmg Disabilities and Their Correction: A Critical Summary 
of Selective Research (1935), Emmett A. Betts 
Research Problems in Reading in the Elementary School (1936)> 
Donald D. DurreH 

Principles of Method in Elementary English Composition (1937), 
Harry A. Greene 

Elementary School Language Textbooks: A Survey of Their Use 
and a Summary of Related Research Studies (1938). Mildred A 
Dawson 

Vocabulary Problems tn the Elementary School (1939), J. Conrad 
Seegers 
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Eighth Annual Meeting 

of 

The National Conference on Research 
in English 

Cleveland, Ohio— February 25 to February 28, 1939 



Saturday* February Twcnty*fifth 



Noon — 12;30 o'clock, 
and early afternoon 



Luncheon* 12:10 p. m, 
Salle Modernc Room 
* Hotel Sutler 
Reservation* in *dv»nce ($1,50); write the Owtfertnct 
^ Secretary* 



Prttfdmgi Arret*-* M HftOttttNO* President,* Department of Super* iftoa tad Reaesrch, 
Public School*. lUlciinore» Maryland- 

A /or tnptittfrto't m EUmtxiiry Engktk £j*g«*fi snd Competition (20 cauMtce*)^- 
& IL BucilincHaMf Chtirmin, Coounittee oo Etemenury School Language tad Com* 
ponctoo; Directing Editor* Elementary School Textbook*, ar>d Compjoy. Boetoo* 

Rtsd**& w the fn$rrmfdt*if Grsdrt (20 minutw) A Research Bulletin in preliminary form. 
Prt*camioa--WcLU» L Uhl, Chairman* Dean. College of Education University of 
VuhingtOft, Settle. 

DtfCttMtta (to imnuta*) — GftM&UM Whipple. College of Education. Wayne Ujuverary. 
Detroit. 

fict'bmr&f* #* * Cmut of Kttdsng Difficulty {20 minute*) — E, W, DolcHi College of Edu- 
cation, UaiYcmty of lUioott, Urban*. 

UupuHiibti SfftaWs t* EUmtnttry SchoH Bngtttbt Committee Report. X9H* 

Presentation (10 nunixcs} — John P. Mxucahi Chairman. Supefvuor of Student Teach* 

top State Teachers College Newark, N* J. 
DUcumon (15 nnautei)— Roy IvaH Johnson, Stephen* College. Columbia. Missouri* 
Hjchaud A* Foitw, Ohio Uafrenify, Athem; Kathaune L McLavghun, Univer- 
sity of California tt Lo* Angeles. 
A Hsttdfook of Emgitib for floyi WdVi, Grade* 7 to 9: A Report, 
Pttttntatkw (20 fniotttet)— Anoat* M» BaoENUtG. Chairman* 
Diecualoa (10 minute*) 

B* thins: Announcement* by the Conference ^retary* 



Figure U NCRE Program for the February 1939 Annual Mttring. 
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Monday* February Twenty**ev6ath 




Pteuimg: WiUJam S, Gulyi Vice-Pte*tdem of Tbt Nsboosl GuUtrenct oo Rcenrth ta 

EJhglithf Department of Edueiuoc, University of Chrtsfo* Dr* Gray will UmI the 4** 

cusaou at the dote of the program* 
PUtfom Gnnit: Ancsla M. BaoRNtNC President of The NitwuJ Conference; Mmtt-t 

Hoopejl DaHL, President* The Department of Classroom Tcatbcm and other o&cta 

oi the two organaatwna. 
A Panel Docutuoa oo the General Topic: Vudiztng *#d Promoting Growth m Rt+lmg on 
the Psrt of Ml the Pmfilt— 
*:2Q Through the Exptntntt Cnmodn m — Helen HtrrtnttANi Elementary School 

Supervisor* State Department of Education, Seamen t<^ California (12 minute*) i 
*:)4 Through the Rttdtmg Propsm m the Kellogg froooJ, Portland, Ortgo©— Dah* 

NnwHousc, Ciaurrotn Teacher (12 nunutct ) > 
$:4t Through Cuttitrtto* o/ the Rt*i**g Tottet of Cbidrtn^-Q, Yoaeam, Prof*** 

•or of Education end Director of Elementary Grades Unimaty of Fitt*bur|i Fktv- 

burgt pa* (12 mioutei), 
10:01 Through the lUodmg frog rout » /i* hoot, Em Orange, N, J,— C Dt> 

Vm Bomevi Prmctpil (12 minute*)*. 
K U FifrrowfA *£r Krodtng Progrtm m the Roosevelt School Detroit, Michigan— 

EtTHt* Siocd, Chttroom Teacher (12 minutes). 
IOiJO Through the &t*dmg of N«f Books — Helen Finn, Editor* Young wrings, 

Junior Literary Guilds New York Gty (12 pumice* ). 
I0i44 Through the Keodrng PrOgrSm t* /£r JV/k S^W, Mmotapoks, MuUMMti— * 

Veuia DtNNr* Uassrooni Teacher (12 mututes). 
10i5l Through the htegrsted Cur Tritium — E. E, Omitouzn* 5up*W4ndent of 

Public School* and President of Houito.t Uxuvcxnty, Houstofti Teie* (12 rout*)* 
Ihl2-U;4$ OtwtuuoD from the floor led by the Chairman. 
A**o*ncemtmtt. 



hesJmgi Bfctf GooormooNTZi Vlce*Frefid*nt* American Educational Research Amooo- 
toon; Asstttant United State* Cotaamttona of Educatx*, Washington, 
A $/*»*> o/ CrritM Ungutge Probttm of Cbddrtn *u the BUmenttry Schools. 

*:20 %acioi Demtndt o/ Evdmotton of Propoied R/tt*rfb—Do** V, Sunn* 

School of Eduction* University of Minnesotai Minneapoli* (20 minutes).* 
9:42 More Obvtcut Soctei NetJr for E*glttb Exprewon — Wh±iam L Conn*** Soper* 

tnteadent of SchooU> Allcntovoi PenntylTiou (2Q miouta). 
1 0:04 W*/ Problem* CompifCStmg the U*pt*gf of ChMm— Lov L LaBkant, Ohto 

Suit Univmity. Columbus (20 minutes). 
10.26 £*fifMgr W Emotiond DiveUpment—Dhritti. A. Pit*coTT# Rutgtrt Uflivenity, 

N<* Brwmwick. N. J. (20 miauta), 
l0:4$<tI;JO DtKU^on from Boor led by chuinun* 
Am&Bnermtntu 



Morning Meeting 
9:15 o 'clock 



Tuesday, February Twenty-eighth 

S\ joint Meeting with the American Educariood 
• > Research A$$ociatton 
J Clubfoom "B" t Public Auditofiom 
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Tuesday- February Twenty-eighth 



^ Luncheon— I2i00 



Euclid Ball Room 



Noon — 12:00 o'clock, 
and early afternoon 



Hottl Sutler 



^Reservation* ; ft advance <Sl.J0); writ* the Conference 
SecmaryV Tickers on mIc until 10;C0 a. nx, 
Tuesday, at the Ticket Booth of Tbt America* 
Associatwn of ScWi Administrate To u>fure * 
ieatt boy **dy! No ticket* sold it rW door. 



tmidtmg; Aaron* M, &*oehinG» President 
V<***W*r> frobbmt i* rib* EUmtnUty ScbooU. The Seventh Annul Research Bullet^-. 

riiniiuHii (20 JftimieeiJ-*J + O Stcciit* Chairman, Temple Vwwtruty* Philadelphia* 
Ctittqmtt (20 minute* each) 
V, & Giav. Department of Education. Univet*»ty of Chicago* 
EftNOT HoitKi Sctiool of Education, University of low** 
Tkoma* A. &ttorr, Uuiv-ruty of Michigan. 
EowajtO L» ThoinhkIi Teacher* College. Columbia, University* 
Bmtmm Announcements by the Conference Secretary, 



Trtudtnt A net la M. BftoiNCNd Department of Supervision and Research, Public Schools* 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

V#t*?ttiUt*$* Viu-iam S. Giav. Professor of Educat**** Uni¥*^ity of Chicago, Chicago, 

*Sfd»/#»7*rfeiW»r^r; C C. CtnrajN. Bos |7i North End Station, Detroit, Michigan- Con- 
ftntnn A4dfen: Hotel Sutter. 

Exrcmtwt CommitUt; Officer* of The Conference* *nd Bit* Gooovtooin*- Astisnnt Com* 
miuumer of Education. U- 1 Office of Education. Washington* P + C; Maum Mc* 
BaooMi Priftcipalt University Elementary School, School of Education, The State Unk 
vcrsicy of low*. Iowa Oty, low*; Robert C Pooler Atiociatt Professor of EnflnH 
Unttertity of Wisconsin, Madison, Vi»coft«uv 



Officers of the Conference* 1938 



Proceedings ind official pipers published in 
The Elementary English Review 
Detroit, Michigan 
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The bulletins were distributed at the luncheon meetings and presented 
in some detail by their authors. A regular part of each of these pro* 
grams was a critical evaluation, also printed in the bulletins, prepared 
by usually two or three persons. McKee, Guiler, Boyer, and Theisen 
critiqued the third annual bulletin; Arthur Gates* Durrell, and Wil- 
liam S. Gray the fourth; Gates* Gray* and McKet the fifth; Trabuc, 
Herbert Brunert Falk> Fannie Ra gland, and Glare M. Young the sixth. 
Gray critiqued the 1939 bulletin by Seegers. 

Th£ early bulletins were an outgrowth of expressions of concern by 
NCRE members. The second annual research bulletin listed seventy- 
three problems needing to be researched. The importance of this 
bulletin at the time is shown in a review of it in the October 1934 
issue of The Elementary School Journal The review stated that the 
bulletin "gives a most valuable list of deficiencies revealed in present 
research in elementary school language/' From the list in that bulletin 
the Committee on Evaluation of Research at the 1935 meeting pre* 
sented a report, to which many members of the organization con- 
tributed, of problems most needing attention. This report was the 
basis for selecting topics (or bulletins and members of the committees 
to prepare them. 

Much of the content of these early bulletins has, of course, become 
outdated* Research has been done on many of the problems these 
bulletins identified* and the bulletins provided much of the impetus 
for this later research. Still not all has been done: in virtually every 
bulletin there are sections that might have been written today. Greene, 
writing in the fifth bulletin* said "English teaching has been criti- 
cized, perhaps justly, because it appeared to place too much emphasis 
on the remedial and corrective aspects of expression and too little on 
the development of constructive expressional abilities." We would 
likely say it a bit differently today* but it is surely stilS true. Then 
there was this statement by Dora V* Smith in the 1941 bulletin: 

I would urge* then* as a result of my experiences tn the 
New York Regents' Inquiry, that we recognize as basic to any 
language program the development of a rich and meaningful 
classroom environment which will make expression both natural 
and inevitibJe. . . 

In addition to (he bulletins* several bibliographies of unpublished 
studies in elementary school English were published as committee 
reports. The first two were chaired by Josephine MacLatchy of Ohio 
State (reporting in 1936 on studies done between 1925 and 1934) and 
Bess Coodykoontz (updating and reporting in 1937). These were 
reported on at the meetings usually at the breakfast sessions. 
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The flavor of the early meetings is shown in the following quota- 
lion from the minutes of the 1935 meeting: 

The Fourth Annual Meeting of the NationaJ Conference on 
Research in Elementary School English was held in Atlantic City.. 
February 23- February 26, 1955. In the absence of the President, 
0r + W, $♦ Guiler* th<- Vice President. Dr. Warren W- Coxe, pre- 
sided. About twenty members of The Conference were present at 
the meeting in thr BJue Room of ihe Ritz-CsrJeion Hotel at rhr 
breakfast* Saturday, February 23, 

Miss Ethel Mabie [Falk] presented the report of the Committee 
on Evaluation of Research Problems in Elementary Composition* 
Language* and Grammar. Discussion of her report was led by Dr. 
M- R- Trabue* ft was the consensus of members of the Committee 
that more time was needed for a satisfactory evaluation of the 
research ptoblems selected for study. Motion was passed calling 
upon the chairman* Mm Ethel Mahie* to make definite recom- 
mendations at the Tuesday meeting for final disposition of the 
Report* However* the report in preliminary form was accepted for 
publication in The EU+nrntQry English Review. 

tn the absence of Miss Josephine MacLaichy* Dr, Emmett A. 
Betts tead to The Conference the report of ihe Committee on 
Unpublished Research* which Miss MacLatchy* the chairman* 
had mailed to the secretary. The report consisted of a digest of 
outstanding current research manuscripts. Eightv+eight theses had 
been summarized in this report. With the exception of a dozen* or 
so* from the University of Iowa* the theses were examined and 
summarized i*> the office (if the Editor, Division Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohm State ITnivetsity* Dr, Betts pointed out that 
twenty-nine of thest' theses had aJready been reported bv The 
Conference Committee on Selective Research in Elementary 
School Composition, Language* and Grammar, leaving a total of 
fifty-four. , , , A * arrful < heck had been made to be sun ihat the 
theses had not been published; first* the titles of doctt rs + theses 
were checked against the List of American Doc tor ia^ Disserta* 
lions'* published annually by the Library of Congress; second 
titles of all others were checked against the Education Index and^ 
ihe Psychological Index 

Summaries of the most significant and valuable of these studies 
will be published in Tht EUmentary Enghsh Review., The Con- 
ference requested that the standard format used in the preparation 
of the Second Annual Bulletin, A Critical Summary of Selective 
Research in Com post (ton, language* and Grammar, be followed 
in preparing these sum ftonej for publication. There were critic*! 
comments upon the report by Angela Broening* Supervision and 
Research* Baltimore PubJtc Schools; Bess Goodykoontz* Assistant 
Commissioner of Education* National Office of Education, Wash- 
ington* Di C and by Dr, E A, Betts* Superintendent of Practice, 
State Normal School* Oswego. New York, 
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The early meetings of NCRE were informal— more so perhaps than 
the quotation from the minutes indicates— with a good deal of fellow* 
ship and a focus always on research. Ethel Mabie Falk> the only NCRE 
member to hold the office of president for three years, said in 1978 in 
recalling the early meetings, "My most vivid memories are of the very 
frank* exhilarating discussions that rharacteriied the breakfast sessions 
wh*n we each presented our research problems and plans* Adverse 
comments were never withheld when thoiough* honest research was 
in question* but suggestions were invariably given in a kindl> and 
encouraging manner. Even in the larger groups at the Wednesday 
noon luncheons* the discussions that followed the main speech were 
pointed and provocative/ * folk added: i hope such vitality and 
warmth continue to be characteristic of Conference sessions*** 

The Role of C* G Certain 

The secretary-treasurer of NCRE from its founding to his death in 
December of 1 940 was C C Certain. In many ways Certain was NCRE 
during those years* a fat t partially due to the publication of the bul- 
letins as articles in The Elementary English Review, which Certain 
had founded in 1924* but also because he made most of the arrange- 
ments for early NCRE meetings and* of course, collected dues and 
kept the minimal records needed. Beyond these things* though, some 
members recogniied that he did more than might have been expected 
of a secretary-treasurer and referred to him as * * ( he moving spirit 
behind NCRE/* J. N. Hook in A Long Way Together, A Personal 
View of NCTE's First Sixty+Seven Years refers to **G C Certain's 
National Conference on Research in English/' 

Certain had been active in the National Council of Teachers of 
English almost from its beginning in 1911. He was tht Council's 
treasurer from 1914 to 1916. He was also speaker at many NCTE 
meetings* was *>" numerous committees* and was a member of the 
Board of Directors. However* he became something of **a thorn in the 
side** of the NCTE Board and Executive Committee because he 
thought that the organization was not giving enough attention to 
elementary schools. He was ambitious and early in NCTE history had 
proposed to W. Wilbur Hatfield* NCTE executive secretary* that 
NCTE found an elementary magazine similar to The English Jour- 
nal, lounded by Hatfield in 1912. Hatfield's rejection of this proposal 
(although he suggested that Certain go ahead on his own) com* 
pounded the antagonism between thetn that had largely developed 
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because of Hatfield* s light rein on funds that Certain felt were due 
NCTE*s Committee on Elementary English. Hatfield, in an interview 
with Robert S. Fay before Hatfield's death in 1976, admitted to a 
degree of truth in Certain's complaint but said that it was not an 
intentional slighting of Certain. Hatfield* wrinng in the October 1954 
issue of Elementary English, stated that in the early days The English 
Journal "tried to serve all levels [but] usually carried in each issue one 
article for elementary teachers and one for college mm" and f hat he 
and others felt the thin coverage to be unsatisfactory ^ 

Hatfield described Certain as an **?xplosive sort of perso:/* and 
attributed much of his disagreements over ihe years with Certain as 
due to the absence of articles of **a practical nature 1 * *n The Elemen- 
tary English Review. The validity of Hatfield's viewpoint depends on 
one*s definition of "practical," The writing of Certain himsell in is- 
sues of that journal during his editorship clearly showed his imerest 
in and knowledge of young children and their teachers. He regularly 
wrote a "For the Children" column that showed this knowledge,. He 
wrote about children's literature and v r as particularly interested in the 
writers of it. 

Hook, in discussing NCTE journals, reflects Hatfield's viewpoint, 
stating: 

In 1932, Certajn founded a small sefat gr*>up concerned with 
the elementary schools, the National Conferem? on Reseat* ti in 
English, and he tended to tailor the contents of his magazine <o its 
preferences. Hence the magazine was less directly useful and less 
popular rhan it ideally should have been. As a tesult, <he Coun- 
cil s influence in the elementary school was not what H might 
have been. 

Examination of early issues of The Review by ihiv author resulted 
in some disagreement with Hatfield and Hook as to the usefulness of 
The Elementary English Review, It is probably true that after the 
founding of NCRE Certain included more reports about research in 
the journal than the'e had been in ihe first half doren years of the 
journal's existence, but Certain's knowledge of and interest in chil- 
dren's literature meant that this area of an efementary ^chool teacher's 
concerns received attention. There was also considerable attention to 
curriculum issues and to such "practical** things as choral speaking 
selections, plays, and activities for integrating language activities with 
other aspects of elementary school programs. In many ways The 
Review more closely resembled (except for the advertisements; such 
"popular** magazines of today as Instructor than has the journal since 
its name was changed. 
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Hook's common (hat the readers of The Review were largely 
"elementary schcol supervisors and normal school professors" is 
probably also (rue. Perhaps the same could be said today, unfortu- 
nately, about the leadership of genuinely professional journals. 

Fueling the antagonism between Hatfield and Certain were surh 
minor th'.ngs as Hatfield's probably unintentional referring to NCRt 
as NCRIE or NGORIE. Too, there was Certain's perception that 
NCTE was almost exclusively interested in secondary sclool English. 
Following the NCTE Board of Directors' twenty-sixth anniversary 
meeting. Certain wrote. "Those present who had any interest in ele- 
mentary school . . - English left {the meeting] with the distinct feeling 
that the close of the next quarter of a century wilt find the National 
Council of Teachers of English doing business at the same old stand, 
namely the secondary school/' Any slighting of the elementary school 
seemed to fire up Certain's explosiwness. 

Some members of NCRE resented Certain's influence on the Con- 
ference and the role he had assumed. One prominent early member 
resigned from NCRE only a few y*ars after its founding because "the 
otgantzation was being run by one man. who no longer was willing 
to consult with the administrative officers." Vet* by and large. Certain 
was respected and certainly tenaciously held NCRE to the stated 
objective of doing and reporting research. With the election of 
secretary-treasurers after his death, as with the other officers, this 
objective was sometimes held to with something less than devotion. 
Another testament to Certain's devotion is the fact that while bulletins 
were published yearly during the first years of the Confc ente> af'er 
his death in 1940 none were published between 1941 and 1949. 

A Handbook of English (or Boys and Girb 

The only hardback publication of NCRE is the Handbook of English 
/or Boys and Gifts* published by Scott* Foresman and Company in 
1939. This 128-page handbook was prepared by a committee of NCRE 
headed by Robert C Pooley and including Delia Kibbe and Lou 
La Brant The book was edited by C. C Certain. 

The book was an outgrowth <A discussions in early Conference 
meetings about the need for children to have a source that they could 
turn to for help in speech and writing situations. The concerned 
Conference members felt that at least some textbooks of the day gave 
too little attention to the aspects of writing and speaking that par- 
ticularly have direct social utility. Thus the contents of the handbook 
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focus on giving rrpom ^nd announcements; telling stories; outlining 
a talk or report; writing stories, poems, plays, reports, and letters; and 
reminding reiders of social amenities. There are also chapters on 
improving handwriting and spelling, using a dictionary, using punc- 
tuation and capitalization correctly, and avoiding nonstandard words, 
li was intended for children in grades four to six. 

The introductory set turn tells h*»w the book is to be used: 

This Handbook is really a "handy" book of information about 
cormt ways to sjxak and wrtte. You fan turn to it for help 
whatever you have* some special trouble in speaktng or writing. 
You will find suggestions about Jetter writing using the M-le- 
phone*, making miroduc ikon*, writing report* ami plays, and 
manv other things sou mav need to know 

In the remaining part of the introduction, particular attention is 
given to utmg the index of the book for locating the help that the 
vtudettt needs. 

First mention of the handbook in NCRE meeting programs 
occurred in 1935. The program listed a 'Tentative Report by the 
Committer on Criteria fot a Manual of Stvle for Elementary School 
Teachers of English" b> Pooley. PooW also reported at the 1936 
meeting; the program listed the book title av "A Handbook of English 
Usage' A Manual of Style for Elementary School Teachers of English/' 
and ttt smallet print was "Report to be presented tentatively in the 
form ofa specimen handbook —Grades I to8 inclusive/ 1 

Neither meeting program* not meeting minutes are available for 
the vearv 1937 and 1938, but apparently the tdea of a handbook suit- 
able fur all grades was dropped. LaBrant in a 1976 letter stated: 

About 1938 Robert Pooieva Miss Kibbr (whom I never met), 
Mid \ were asked to wrne copy for a little book—/! Handbook of 
t.n%h±h fm Hays and Gtth. published in J939by Stoti, Forrsman. 
I he three writers ret eived only a token share of the royalties (just 
id make the contrau legitimate) and the rest went to NCRE for 
fonferrme expenses. 

Apparently, though, the idea of a handbook for students of other 
than the middle grades was not dropped right away. The 1939 pro- 
gram included a report by Angela M. Broening* chairman of a com- 
mittee reporting on a similar handbook for students in grades 7 to 9. 
What happened to plans for this handbook is not clear. Siru^ it was 
never published, possibly there were second thoughts about how it 
would be different from the handbook that was then being published. 
Also, the engagement of NCRE members in various events preceding 
and during World War 11 undoubtedly curtailed the plans. 
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Sales of the handbook were not overwhelming* and probably hooks 
were purchased primarilv by teachers and libraries rather than as t*t< 
for classrooms. The first year sales were abou < 26.000 copies. After that 
there was a drop*off in sales each year until 1946. when again nearly 
26.000 were sold. Sale* continued— usual! v only a frw hundred or 
fewer— until the early '360$. Sales of the handbook trtaled about 
1 15.000. (A 1950 letter from Scott, Foresman and Company stated that 
192,275 copies of the book had been printed; royalty reports indicate 
that many copies were given away*) Royalties of 4 pen em of receipts 
over the years amounted to slight .y over $2*000. 

There was some discussion around 1950 about revising the hand* 
book. This idea was dropped* probably due in part to the drop in 
sales, which some NCIRE members attributed to the discontinuance of 
advertising by Scott. Foresman Hiis tack of advertising wa* probably 
due to the fact that the publisher had started issuing an elementary 
school language series after the fiist NCRE handbook was published. 

The finale of the handbook project occurred in 1973. An oflicer of 
Scott, horesman Wrote that *ince there had been no "royalty earnings 
for the past three years" and no inventory of books, the company 
"would like to offc you the lump sum of $5.00 for the purchase of 
your future rovalt> rights under the agreements/'' At the suggestion of 
then-president Richard Hodges, Roy A. Kress, secretary-treasurer, duly 
signed the release. 



The Elementary English Review and Controversy 

As mentioned previously. The Elementary English Remew was estab- 
lished by C C Certain tn 1924 because he felt that The English 
Journal gave little attention to elementary school Knglish {which W, 
Wilbur Hatfield later admitted was true) and because NCTE had 
rejected his proposal to establish a journal for that purpose. But 
Hatfield did officially welcome the new magazine in a 1921 issue of 
The English Journal; 

Tht English Juurna' wtshfv to <rleht<iir i\w arttvat of *i buhy 
in (he fdmiU— Th* Ettmtntajy English Rnitut, *i moniM> 
imigj/jue of jboui Unw ihiKrSr detect! rxi lusiveJ> to English %u 
(be* rkinemar? school 

Julia L. Certain* the wtdow of C. C. Orrtain. writing i n ttte October 
1954 issue of Elementary English, provided instght into the establish- 
ment of The Review: 
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Wbethri ot nm rhe leathers of the 1920s rcrognuea it, they 
wrrc helping establish an idra new in education-^ oniVKikm 
of the great important? ol childhood, and an enthusiasm for 
understanding and teaching young children. This belief found 
expression an many ways. There were teachers like Marietta 
Johnson at ^airhope and l.vn y Sprague Mtic hell at the City and 
Country S< hool llirre were leaders like William H* Kilpatrick at 
Columbia. R* l„ Lyman at the I'nivmity of Chicago, Florence 
Bamberger at Johns Hopkins and Sterling A. Leonard at the 
fniversit; of Wisconsin* There were books li%e Rugg> The 
C Arid* Centered SthooL iTtete wa* the Progressive Education 
A si** lit ion. founded in 1919, And there was the sudden opulence 
of book* for children that followed the establishment by the 
Mat millan G>mpany in 1919 of the first separate < hildren's book 
department; the founding (4 Children's Book Week m (he same 
vear: and the institution of the Newbery Award by Frederick C*. 
Mel<he*m 1922. 

It is not hatd to recreate the exutrment and hopefulness of 
thar period. Uv rvrn now. a depression and two wan later, it has 
not abated 

U was m the spirit of those time* that C. C Certain, (hen Super* 
M«ir of School Libraries in tVroit. established The Elementary 
Ln%U$h Hez*teu* K Jtnd published the first issue tn March 1924. 

The relationship of The Elementary English Review to the National 
Coum tl of Tca< her* of English was at first an informal one. Accord* 
i»g to J. N. Hook, this was "at first because the oftiters weir not sure 
whether there would be enough demand for an English magazine on 
the elementary school levels and later because concrete terms proved 
*o be difficult to work out with Certain." However Hatfield, in an 
editorial comment in The English Journal in 1929. stated that "acting 
under authority of the Board of Directurs ... the Executive Commit* 
tee . . . has just a< < epted The Elementary English Review as a second 
off it tal organ/ 4 Following this The Hexnew was distributed to Council 
members as a pan of their membership fees. Its operation within the 
Council was not always a smooth one. however: Certain and Hatfield 
often clashed about such things as whether an article directed par* 
tt< ularly at teachers of the sever^h and eighth grades should be in The 
English Journal or in The Review. 

After the founding U NCRE. and particularly because of Certain's 
role in that event, The Review came to be regarded by NCRE mem- 
bers a* the official journal of NCRE, and some NCTE members were 
unaware of tts ties to NCTE. In fact, Lou La Grant, writing to Dom V, 
Smith (both were members of both organizations} after the death of 
Certain, said, "I think The Review had considerable character of its 
own which ought to be preserved. I do think, however, that the Coun- 
cil must shortly develop its elementary field. Perhaps it could accept 
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this other magazine as official/* Marion R, Trabue wrote to Mrs. 
Certain: "I fed quite sure that most of the members of the Conference 
have assumed that The Reittew was the official organ of the Con- 
ference/* Actually, though, no format arrangements had ever been 
made between Certain and NCRE other than an agreement that the 
members received a 20 percent discount <>ti the subscription price and 
Certain received a royalty tee of 10 percent for editing the bulletins 
and handling their sales. Apparently those arrangements had been 
formaliied by contracts tn 1957 between Certain and NCRE. 

Following Certain's death, considerable disagreement developed 
between the Conference and Mrs. Certain. Mrs. Certain had been iden* 
tified for a number of years as associate editor of The Revtew and 
apparently felt that she should continue the role of her husband in 
relation to NCRE. However. NGRE* seeking to distribute among the 
officers the duties that Certain had assumed, established a committee 
to formulate policy for subsequent publication and editorial *vork. 
The disagreement soon accelerated when Mrs. Certain wrote to J. 
Conrad Seegers(who had been selected secretary- treasurer after Certain's 
death), quoting the opinion of her lawyer that NCRE did not have 
the right to cancel the contrac ts. Trabue replied to the effect that the 
contracts were intended to protect Certain's interests in the publica- 
tions that he had edited, but they did ttot apply to future publications, 
A lawyer friend of Dora V. Smith advised that "there is no possibility 
that the personal services required in a contract with the deceased 
could be interpreted as transferable to his estate." 

The matter dragged on through 1941 and most of 1942. Aside from 
the somewhat hasty securing of legal opinions, there was a genuine 
attempt to work out an arrangement between Mrs. Certain and NCRE. 
The issue boiled down to whether NCRE would recognize The Ele- 
mentary English Reitiew as its official organ. Mrs. Certain wanted 
that, but she also wanted to keep control of The Review* NCRE was 
witling to designate The Review a* the official organ but held that "it 
must serve certain purposes of the association [NCRE] which require 
that the association have certain control over the material published." 
A designation of The Revtew as the NCRF. official organ might have 
been embarrassing las no one seemed to note) since it had already 
been designated as an official organ of NOT.. 

The issue was fortunately resolved in late 1942 by the purchase of 
The Revtew by NCTE. The price was $2,250. and the journal was 
renamed Elementary English with John J. DeBoer as editor. DeBoer 
immediately solicited manuscripts from NCRE. He later became a 
member and served as president of NCRE in 195J-1952, 
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The death of secretary -treasurer C. C. Certain in 1940 was a blow to 
the operation of NCRE* Fortunately* the president that year was Dora V« 
Smith* and Mildred A. Dawson was vice-president. Both were strong 
researchers* authors of bulletins, and regular members at NCRE meet* 
ings almost from the organization's founding. J. Conrad Seegers, an 
equally strong NCRE member, was persuaded to become secretary* 
treasurer. However, Seegers accepted this duty on the condition that 
he would only keep records and handle the organization's funds. 
Thus, a major concern in 1941 was the distribution of other duties 
that had largely been done by Certain. Essentially* it was decided that 
the president would be in charge of planning programs* appointing 
committees, and projecting the research program (Certain had done 
much "pushing" of bulletin authors and critique writers) and that the 
vice-president would be in charge of accepting new members, approv- 
ing publications* and dealing with Julia Cera*** when she took over 
as owner and editor of The Elementary English Review, 

Another problem facing the organization was the publication of 
the bulletins. While their contents had from the beginning been pub* 
lished as articles in The Review* the first seven bulletins had been 
published* advertised, and sold by Scott, Foresman and Company. 
However the contract with that company had lapsed. A particular 
problem was the Handbook of English for Boys and Girls since Scott, 
Foresman w&* bringing out its own elementary school language series. 
The publisher was also aware that NCRE had proposed a handbook 
for grades one to three and that a committee had been actively work* 
ing on a handbook for grades seven and eight, In fact, Angela M. 
Broening and Mata V, Bear «/ere working on the manuscript for the 
seventh* and eighth -grade handbook. Stan Hyer had been appointed 
to head a committee for the first- to third-grade handbook* but the 
committee had not started its work yet. Apparently* Sou, Foresman 
declined to publish these two handbooks and proposed that it have 
the power to veto NCRE publishing projects in the future. This pro- 
posal was rejected* but a decision about publishing bulletins was 
delayed (partially due to World War II) until later in the decade, and 
q tU e publication of the other handbooks was never revived. 
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The bulletin Evaluating Instruction in the Elementary Schools of 
New York, prepared by Dora V, Smith, was ready for publication. It 
was published by Scott, Foresman, as was Reading in the intermediate 
Grades since the contracts had already been signed. Smith, writing to 
Dawson in January of 1941, stated that her bulletin was "promised for 
distribution at Atlantic City/* The reading bulletin was delayed (until 
late '94 J > because Gertrude Whipple had taken over as chairman 
upon the death of Willis Uhl, who had begun the bulletin, These 
bulletins were disoi*:*d at the 1941 meeting, as was the attempt of the 
Committee on Composition to secure funding from the Carnegie 
Corporation for a study of the use of elementary school English 
textbooks. That effott hud been unsuccessful, so consideration was 
given to other means for conducting the study. 

Programs were sometimes extended to more than the breakfast and 
luncheon sessions. The meeting program reproduced in Figure 2 indi- 
cates that two joint sessions were held iti addition to two luncheon 
meetings. The printed program did not indicate, however, the break- 
fast meeting that was held on Sunday morning to conduct the busi^ 
ness of the Conference. 

This meeting was the last of the annual meetings until 1947, and 
other activities were restnc ted as well The February 1942 meeting had 
been planned before the war broke out, but after that the Executive 
Committee endeavored to conduct all necessary business by mail until 
regular meetings were resumed. One action was to ask the officers 
elected for 1942-1943 to continue an extra year in office. Thus* E. W, 
Dolch of the University of Illinois was president for the 1942-43 and 
1943-44 terms. In a letter t<r the membership in late 1943 he wrote: 

Your Fxwuiive Committee Ud\ detided ihat the CotriYreme 
should comply wiih ihe request made December !5ih by Mt 
Joseph Kasimam National Coordinator of Transportation ^ that 
all conventions* noi dircHly concerned wiih the war effort, be 
camelled, 

UV are therefore < am elhng all arrangements lor a meeting ai 
Si I.<>tm Februarv 2* lit Those who were io be on ihe program 
will send their papers io TAe kUmemary English Review lor 
publication and you < an read them ihere. 

Pokh went on to say thai no dues would Im* assessed for ihe coming 
year and that thereafter they would be SI ,00 for associate members and 
$2.00 for active members, (Dues had been $1,50 and $2,50 prior to 
1939, and then raised io $2.00 and $3,00,) 

Plans had been made for the 1945 meeting in St, Ixmis, and those 
who were to speak were contacted and asked to send their papers to 
John J, DeBoer., ihe editor of Elementary English. Among those 
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Eleventh Annual Meeting 

oi 

The National Conference on Research 
in English 

San Francisco, California-February 21 to 24, 1942 



Saturday, February Twenty-first 
Noon-12L00 o'clock ff^*? 0 - 1 ** « . 

. 4] J*de Room, BtUrvut Hotel 

and early afternoon |L Tickm „ doo* <*1.30> 



Note: Owinj to the nature ol thi» program, it will be impo^W 19 aixoavBoditc ittditoci 
arming arter the luncheon Therefor* ihote desiring to hern the prof ram and to 
take pan in tike dbeuanon are requested to attend the hmchcoa alto* 

Presiding: Da, E. W. Dolch. College oi Education Uoiverti** of IllUioa^ Urban*, 

Mlinou, 

Report: Drvctitfuf CkdArtm't Awertnw a/ Comfit* Lm§*§§? M**m*ft: d fUport «# 
ikf StoxfMd Lamtuatt Jtit J*w/nj<wo*— 1>* Holland Rottm, School of Edu- 
cation* Stanford Uitfreraky* C*Uforru*. 

Dbcuauort; Dfl. Faanic N. Fa. Umax* Dean, School of Education* Umvttwty oi Cali- 
fornia* Berkeley, California. 

Pil Alfhid S. LtwtttNZ. Supervisor ot Educational Research and Guidance, 
Lot Angela, California, 

Monday, February Twenty-third 

Mornin* Meeting | Audit0fjM(n rf fc Vt— ^ i|d 
9.15 o clock |L 

{True meeting will be hdd ja*mlj with the California Association oi English Teacher*/ 

Freawlinc: Grout £. Mv»HVi President. California State Association oi English 
Teachert* Humboldt tate College, Areata, California. 

Report i Dnxhphtf P*p0i* J^itf 'a Attttk Tknr Rt*ii*$ FfMatf lnd*p*nd*nttf— 

Dk Nila A. Smith. 
Report : T** Ckstitnf* a/ fywra 10 r*r Ciaumm Ttsehtr—DK Lovtti AftJftT. 
Report: Cttttm iwmein* tm ike L**§wt§t Jrt*-~D** Jnaia Duioc. 



Figure 2. NCR£ Program for the February 1942 Annual Meeting. 
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Tuetdty, February Twenty-fourth 

5 o'clock 

(Thit meeting will be held jointly with the CaLfomi* AwocUtiof) of Engltob Tettbera) 

Preaiduig; DlL E, W. Dolch* College of Education, Univefdry of IIUodm* Urbane 
Illinois 

GfocnJ Topic: Rtmtduti Pt*ttJntt$ in tkt L**fMO$t Fi*ld. 

Report ReaJmf Ai}*tmtnt in a Lirfr Cm Smtm — Da. GftACt Mf KiOK, Bureau of 
Child Study, Board vi Education, Chicago, Minor*. 

Report: 5f«tr«f itii 77*Wj i* RrmUiti Work in California — DlL Johm A, HoCKETT, Unh 
venjfy of Ciltfornti, Lot Aogelet. 

Report: Ctrrtah* tVttk in Lansu&ft T tat kin f — Da. Lauka Hoop*** Director of Ele- 
mentary Education* Newtonvtlle, MuurhuKm, 

Reports Tttmdt m Rtmtdtal Rt^dinf — Da* WjUUM 5. GftAY* Profeaor of Education* 
Utuverijry of ChcagOr Chicago, Illinois 

Noon-12.00 o'clock [J^J^ HllK EmpiTf Hotrl {>I J0) 

freuding:* Da. E. W. : Dolch, CofJege of Education* Urttverairy of [llirob, Urban*, 

Uhnoit* 

Report: Vnpmblukti RrtrGrrh—Dt J. Paul LBONAftD, Stanford University. California. 

Reports t>%§tttnfamn in Lanjuofr Am — Dm, AnOiia M. Buoehwo, Baltimore Public 
ScbooK Baltimore. Mainland, 

Reports Pttvtntm lnw*<u*n in Ltngntft Am — D*. E. A. Brrre, Penffwkuib State 
College, State College, Penm>kiOii, 

Officers of the Conference, 1941 

Pieaident : Mnwtto A. Dawson. Profettor of Education* Univent-ty of Tennewee* Knot* 
vrile, Tenneaaee 

Vire -President- £ t W. Dolch. College of Education, University of Illinois Urban** 1113* 
flail* 

Secretary/!* reaiurer: J. Conmd S«eceM» Teacher* College* Temple University, Fbtiadel* 
phu, Peiintylvann. 

r**riUfive Committee: OfRcen of Tfce Conference, Dom V. Smith, Profeaaor of Eduea- 
tinn. College of Education, Univemty of Minnnoti, Minneapolii, ind Dian M. R. 
TjutUG, School of Education, PenntyNmi* State College* State College, Penofflviraa* 

a O 

Ptvjceedinjr* and official papers published in 
The Elementary English Review 
Box 67. N*>rth End Station Dri'oit, Michigan 
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scheduled for the program were Dora V, Smith. L- J. O'Rourke. 
James A. FiugeraJd t Gertrude Whipple>and Wilhelmtna Hill. Among 
the topics were "Grammar in a Modern Language Program*' (Smith)* 
"Errors Made by Children in Letter Writing" (Fitzgerald)* and "Inter- 
est Value of Illustrations" (Whipple), 

The Executive Committee endeavored to continue the publishing 
of bulletins, or at least to plan for them. Nothing was settled, how- 
evert because it was difficult to exchange ideas through the mail and 
because an agreement had not yet been worked out with NCTE for 
publishing bulletins. Interestingly, considerable attention was given 
to a new type of bulletin* one which would propose new research, 
suggest approaches to it, and seek cooperation of NCRE members in 
conducting it. A follow-up bulletin would then be published report- 
ing the findings of the studies. Unfortunately this idea was not fol- 
lowed through, although the Cooperative First Grade Studies of later 
years resembles it. 

NCTE had canceled its 1942 and 1945 meetings but decided to meet 
in Columbus. Ohio, in 1944. At this meeting, one session was identi- 
fied as an NCRE meeting Dora V. Smith spoke on "Research in 
Language Related to Chik Development/* Marion R. Trabue on 
"Some Challenges to Those Planning Research/* and William S. 
Gray on "A Summary of Research ort Reading/* Again in ]945 there 
was an NCRE session at the NCTE meeting in Minneapolis. The 
speakers were Paut A. Witty* whose topic was "What Does Research 
Say about Abilities to Speak and Write?** and J, Conrad Seegers, who 
spoke on "What Does Research Say about Reading?" 

There was no NCRE session at the 1946 NCTE meeting* although 
many NCRE members were on the program. NCRE meetings resumed 
in J947 at Atlantic City, having been planned primarily by Ethel 
Mabie Falk> who had been elected president for the 1944-1945 year 
and asked by the Executive Committee to continue for the next two 
years. In tecalling this 1947 meeting some thirty years later, Falk said. 
*The breakfast meeting in 1947 was a reunion of researchers delighted 
to get back to their studies. The noon luncheon, at which Rudolph 
Flesch of Why Johnny Cant Read was the speaker, drew a large 
crowd of intensely interested (and some disagreeing) listeners/* 

Actually* Flesch*s topic was "A Readability Formula in Practice.** 
and other speakers were Emmett A + Betts and William S, Gray. Bens s 
topic was "Readability: Its Application to the Elementary School** 
and Gray*s was *'The Progress and Present Status of Research on 
Readability/* Margaret Ham pel a ]so reported on the progress of her 
unpublished research study. 
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At the breakfast business meeting a resolution was passed authoriz- 
ing the Executive Committee "to continue negotiations and conversa- 
tions wjth the National Council of Teachers of English with reference 
to closer application/* Consideration was also given to ways in which 
the Conference could assist NCTE's Curriculum Commission, Other 
than these matters* the breakfast session was devoted to reports of 
research, and much "catching up*' was done, as shown by this excerpt 
from the minutes: 

Dr. Yoakam reported a series of studies dealing with read* 
ability. Some of these studies proposed a digest and interpreta- 
tion of previous research on this topic. He also reported some 
.udy of the vocabulary of slow-learning children and of under- 
privileged children. 

Dr. Dawson reported efforts to coordinate the work of people 
who are studying the language development of children. This is 
being done in connection with a National Council committee. 

Dr. Greene reported soitif studies on methods and some on 
patterns of Speech and language and also certain studies on the 
relative method* of a direct as opposed toa formal a^ ach. Dt 
Greene also raised a question as to whether tbt ydopedut 
of Educational Research does care adequately for summaries of 
research, if u does not. he said he would like suggestions from the 
Conference as to improvement. If it does, he suggested that it 
might make summarizing bulletins by the Conference unneces- 
sary. It was pointed out, however, that the Encyclopedia articles 
were necessarily more condensed and consequently might not serve 
the needs of teachers as adequately. 

Dr. Philip Falk reported studies in the Madison schools deal* 
ing with spelling, with particular reference to retention, learning 
difficulties, and individual differences. 

Dr. Whipple reported on studies of informational reading and 
particularly on studies of children's concepts. One study, taking 
the single word 'latitude,," discovered that children in Detroit. 
St. Louis and LoS Angeles, in grades four to eight all experienced 
difficulty in understanding this term. 

Miss Whipple also reported studies of children's interest in 
books, of readability* of studies of pictures, as approaches to be 
employed in selecting school books, 

Dr, Gunn spoke of an analysis of elementary school studies 
of imagery lo determine whether or not the;* findtngs can be 
applied to the secondary school. 

Dr, Nila Ban tun Smith reported some summaries of research 
and controlled study to determine whether in initial reading words 
should be presented in lists or in context. Findings indicated that 
the laiier procedure was superior. She is also initiating a study to 
discover the most crucial weaknesses in grades seven and eight. 

Dr. Seegers reported several studies dealing with spelling, par- 
ticularly the effectiveness of an inductive as contiasied with a 
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deductive method: and olhrts dealing with the words used by 
children. The latter studied the extent to whi< h words not in the 
spelling list were found in the writing of children who had been 
taught by means <Vf a Jtst 

Following the IM7 meeting there was renewed effort toward pub- 
lishing bulletins again. Emmett A. Belts suggested that since NCRE 
members had contacts with the Educational Administration and 
Supervision, Journal of Educational Research, Journal of Experimen- 
tal Education, and other journals, as well as Elementary English, "we 
could have these bulletins published as a series of articles and obtain 
reprints at a cost of about thiny+five dollars per thousand/ 1 Betts also 
suggested that bulletins were needed on writing, spelling, speech, and 
listening. No conclusions were reached in the cortespondettce ex- 
change, nor at the 1948 meeting, except that Edgar Dale's bulletin on 
readability was to be published in Elementary English, 

At the 1948 meeting, again in Atlantic City! the luncheon session 
was addressed by Dora V, Smith ("General Trends in Communica- 
tion"), Nila B, Smith ("Personal and Social Values in Reading"*, and 
Harry A. Greene ("New Directions in Evaluation of Language Arts"), 

At the breakfast session needed research was discussed. These sug- 
gestions were made (quoted as reported to members): 

1. The future program in poetry for the grades. 

The relation between training in rhythms and elementary school 
reading. 

2. Language growth and personality development of young children. 
Descriptions of democratic participation in planning learning 
and related growth. 

Vividness as a factor in learning through participation in com- 
munity activities. 

Study with films. Reconstruction of environment io meet learn- 
ing needs. 

Personality change, growth in learning derived from the lunch 
period, 

Children's conversation in wartime nursery schools. Its tontent 
and attitudes disclosed, 

Relauve language growth in group living in nursery schools 

and in j>i;\iller family units in the home. 

Learning opportunities in language growth in summer 

3. D velopn>**ntal problems involved in promoting growth in inter* 
pr tat ion in what is read. 

Detailed studies of the steps and processes involved in perceiving 
and recognizing words, 
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Nature of (he reading ma iff tat of greatest educationaland cultural 
value to children of different Writ of advancement. 

4. The relation between the student's command of handwriting and 
the fluency of his expression. 

5- More tn vest i Ration* should be made to ascertain actual language 
needs and the extent t<> which the&e are being met in our schools 
throughout the country. Particularly do we need this in Texas. 

6. How to improve methods for the teaching of spelling. 

7. Effect of comics on c htldren s taste in line* form, color 
Effect of "Big Utile Books" upon children 1 * tastes in reading. 

8. To what extent doe* the study of formal grammar actually 
improve the useM English? 

Also during the bustnes* meeting in 1948 was* a discussion about the 
"di*]x>*al of the bulletins now in the secretary's possession*" a prob- 
lem treated by the earlier disa&sociatiott with Scott. Foresman and 
Company. Mildred A. Dawson, who *ra* Ihen secretary-treasurer, had 
authorized the publisher to destroy some of thetr copies of the earlier 
bulletins. Others had Item sent to her. and she had found the task of 
filling orders— usually single copies— to be a c onsiderable burden. 

There was a good deal of reporting and dtMussing of members 
researc h at the 1949 business meeting, as shown by this excerpt from 
the minutes: 

Mis* Kerwin re|x>rted for D Whipple on her c urrent research. 
Classroom Experiences in tV E~aitguage Arts." ISO students in 
the language Hm ation de|iar unit at Wayne l:ihverstty are cur- 
rentK coordinating their practical work in ihe classroom with 
courses offered in language arts at Wayne l T ntversiiy by Dr^ 
Whipple and *ur assistant. Since the research ptoject h now 
underway, results < an not be i toted yn Members of the (jonferettte 
reteis *d copies of the material that itie studeith were using. 

Dr. Nib Bantott Smith reporied that J»e is woikinfi on 
research on ihe difticuliy of learning attract words such as 
whu h. this, ihese. then, itu're Among the other problems that she 
i*> ( oirently studying ate* 

I. Whether there l* more difficulty in learning to read among 
younger thildren m a family than among oldet siblings and 
only children. 

2 Study-trig itt?thoo*s to use for cases with cerebral palsy and 
aphasia*. 

Dr. Murphy of Boston is dootg research on the number of 
words children <an get and retain tn a day. 

Dr. Dawson divu^i'. briefly research under consideration to 
sntt curriculum to thed itdaitd comparing M.A. with reading. 
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Dr. Yoakam discussed research projects in which he was par- 
ticularly interested* 

1* A cunent study of the vocabularies of underprivileged children 
in Pittsburgh and Detroit 

2. Vocabulary comparison between privileged and underprivi- 
leged children shows that (1) thei, common vocabulary is a 
"school vocabulary/' (2) vocabulary is related to experience. 

Dr. Helen Bachman reported on a current research project 
involving 160 students* grouped in five sections. Twenty minutes* 
three times a week, the children will work for a ten* week training 
period. The groups are: 

1. Control group 

2. 10 weeks training on digit t 

3. 10 weeks training on phrases 

4. Digits and phrases 

5. 5 weeks training in digits, 5 weeks training on phrases 

The groups were tested at the beginning of the experiment and 
will be tested at the end of the petiod to see which gets the most 
out of the training. 

Miss Hurlbert reported for Dr. Durrell concerning the theses 
and dissertations in the office of education. The file is completed 
there from 1941 to 1945. but no work has been done to file the 
materia] received from 1945 to 1947. It was suggested that mem. 
bers of the Conference write their Congressman to ask that funds 
be appropriated to keep this material up to date. 

Miss Hurlbert reported on research at the high stool level. 
Students received a much lower score on adjective tests than on 
t nouns and verbs. 

Some of the studies may nut square with othei tests. That is 
one of the incentives of rcsearc h. 

James Fitzgeiald cf Fordham reported on j detailed piece of 
research of one of his studeAis* Sister Gervage BUnchard She 
examined comus v/ry intensively to see whether or not the con* 
cepts were in accord with ba^tc moral standards. The majority of 
the concepts studied were not in accord with moral standards. 

A highlight of the 1949 business meeting, attended by twenty-eight 
members, was the decision to publish an annual directory "listing 
names and addresses of active and associate members, the standing 
committees and research commiVe (committees preparing bulletins)* 
officers, and the constitution/' P'ans were being made with NCTE to 
publish five bulletins, and at this session the decision was made to 
publish the bulletins first as articles in Etfmenlary English and later 
to reprint them as bulletins. 

The only bulletin actually published in the decide after 1941 was 
Readability, edited by Edgar Dale. Ii. this bulletin* "Th* Concept of 
Readability" is presented by Dale and Jeanne S. Chali, who also 
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wrote the last chapter, "1 ct uniques for Selecting and Writing Read* 
able Materials/' Othet « hapters an* "Readability Formulae — An 
Evalualion" by Irving Lorge, "The Use of Vocabulary Lists" by E, W. 
Dolch, and "Typography and Readability" by Harold E, Burti. Dale 
and Chall state in the first chapter that "Most of the formulae mea- 
sure comprehensibiltty by Mime measure of vocabulary load and sen* 
tenee structure. Some use* a measure of ihe relative number of ideas and 
of human interest. However, none of them adequately account for 
concept difficulty, semantic variations of commonly used words, etc." 
This viewpoint was extended by Lorge, who wrote: "Readability 
formulae are no pana<ea. They do not tell anything about the 
kind of ideas expressed or the interrelationships among them, At best 
they are yardsticks/ 

In addition to a discussion of bulletins, the 1949 luncheon meeting 
featured the following speakers: 

Km met i A, Beits, "Guidance in the Critical Interpretation of 
language" 

Marion A. Ande'som "Systematic versus Incidental Instruction 
in Reading" 

J. Conrad Setters. "Are There Essential Language Facts and 
Principle* That Children Should Know?" 

Mildred A. Dawson. "Systematic versus Incidental Practice in 
the Mastery- of Language Skills" 

The Executive Committee at the time was concerned with the future 
of the Conference, with some member* suggesting that affiliation with 
NCTE was necessary . At the same lime, there was a strong expression 
that active membership be held to no more titan twenty-five persons. 

The practice followed in 1944 and 1945 of having ail NCRE session 
at NCTE meetings was continued in 1948 and 1949. Dora V, Smith, 
Helen K. Mackintosh., and William S. Cray discussed "Research in 
Growth toward Maturity in the language Arts" in 1948. with Edgar 
Dale repotting on 'Studies in Readability " : and J, Conrad Seegers 
discussing "(Concept Development as a t'actoi in Language Growth" 
in 1949. 



Proposals for Merger with NCTE 

From its founding untrl the present.: NCRF. lias had close ties with 
NCTE, t he principal basis for the tie in earlier days was the role of 
The Elementary English Rn*tew in both organizations, W. Wilbur 
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Hatfield* secretary+trrasurerof NCTTE* issued a welcome to TAffci'teti* 
in The English Journal in 1924* and tn 1929 he wrote that "the 
NCTE Executive Committee . , . has just aci epted The Elementary 
English Reutew as a second official journal/ 

But the journal was not (he only tie. At least a majority of the early 
NCRE members were also members of N<T1*F + Some were active in 
both organizations. For example, Harry A. Greene. Robert C Pooley* 
F H. Bair* Walter S- Gutter. Delia Kibhe* Lou UBrant. Maude 
Mc Broom, Angela M- Broening* Helen K. Mackintosh* and C. C 
Certain* all members of NCRE in the 1930s* wen* involved in the 
preparation of An Experience Curriculum it English* an influential 
document in the growth of NCTE published by D* Appleton -Century 
Company for NCTE in 1935. Furthermore, Dora V Smith and Robert 
C Pooley* both active in NCRE in its early days* were presidents of 
NCTE (Smith in 1936 and Pooley in 1941). Later* early NCRE mem- 
bers Broening* l^aBrant* Mackintosh* ana Ruth G. Strickland also 
attained that honor Still later* David H. Russell* Harold A. Anderson* 
Margaret Early* John J. DeBoer* George R* Carlsen* Charlotte Huck* 
William A. Jenkins* Yetta M. Goodman* and Alan C* Purves were all 
NCTE presidents and at various ttmes active tn NCRE, 

As suggested earlier* (totain was a key person tn the founding of 
NCRE and its early growth. He sami as letretary-trrasurer but in 
many ways was an executive secretary* so his death in 1940 left a 
considerable number of tasks for others. J. Conrad Seegers of Temple 
University* who became secretary+treasurer* did not want to undertake 
at) that Certain had done* and even with other officers assuming 
greater responsibilities, then' was a feeling that NCRE was **at loose 
ends*** Thus* in correspondence from and to Seegers in early 1941 
there was talk of merger with some other organization. For example* 
in a letter to F. W* Dolch* Seegers reported that he had "talked with 
Dr. Gray** and that **he seemed to think that eventually we should* or 
might have to* merge with some other organization. #t He also reported, 
though, that Emmett A. Beits* Broentng* and Trabue* among others* 
held a contrary opinion* Smith pointed out that **The programs of 
the elementary section {of NCTE] have been essentially different from 
the t^t of thing we have done tn the National Conference . - the two 
groups have attracted very different people. Whether or not union 
would stiengthen both groups or whether it would mean the disinte- 
gration of both is a problem.** 

The idea of merger lay dormant for several years* largely due to the 
war* but there was correspondence about it that led to the formation 
of a committee to "consider the relationship of the twoorganizations/* 
This committee was chaired by Smith and included Ethel Mabie Falk* 
9 
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Dolch. Trabue. and Seegm reptesentmg NCRK and Pcjoley. Btoening. 
and Mildred A. *>.iwson representing NCTK AJJ were or had been 
members of both > :;RK and NCI'K. Smith, during a session of the 
Conference ai ihe NCIK meeting in Minneapolis in 1945 (as indi- 
cated earlier* NCRK did not meet nationally in 1911, and Mhfii. 
leda discussion concerning the merger* This led toa foirnal proposal 
by NCTK in early I94f>. after whrcii Kalk, then NCRK president, 
asked Seegers 10 "piejMie a letier with which we might circularize 
the membership of the Cmfrrcnicv \olicirmg opinion concerning thai 
proposal," 

Both rhe NCi ¥ utetger projMftal (jwrjiared by Broening. Harold A. 
Anderson, and Smith— >*ill prominent members of both NCRK and 
NCrK> and the NCRt reply (drafted by Trabue) were rather formal 
statements. Essentially NCTK proposed Uiat NCRK become ihe 
Research Committee of NCTK (but only ' for an initial term of five 
yeaiO: that NCRK funds he turned cner 10 N(H K hut be earmarked 
for the work of ihe Kcsearc It (>>mmitiee: that future profits from the 
Research Committee's work become a part of "the general Council 
funds/ 1 but with NCTK making annual appropriations to the Com- 
mittee; and thai the Research Committee initiate research, prepare 
publications, and *\j>onsor breakfasts. lunclteons. or oiher types of 
meetings ut connection with the annual meetings of the NOTE. 
AASA. and other professional groups/ 1 

The polling of NCRK members (nineteen of the tturtythree were 
also NCIK members) b\ Sogers resulted in a majority favoring affth* 
atunt (the term merger ^eeinrd to be avoided iir rhr written doctt* 
rnntts) and authorized tire NCRK t xec utive Committee to proceed at 
working oli an arrangement. There were* however, many reservations 
expressed about the NCTE proposal. The principal one concerned 
■■turning over its funds without any strings" (although this was not 
an accurate statement). In these days of inflation, the dollar amount 
(about $1,300) may seem very little to have caused so mmh trouble. 
However, since NOTES "net worth" was repotted as $25,000 in 1940, 
and eseti though it was undoubtedly larger by 1946. the $1,500 (and 
future royalties j would base been a substantial ad lit ion to NOTE 
funds, funds thar were panic ularly needed because of the establish* 
ment in 1945 of the NCTK Commission on the English Curriculum. 
The amount, though,, probably was riot as important to those resist- 
ing merger or affiliation as was control of rite funds, partrc ularly after 
rhe "trial"' years. 

Oilier reservations were expressed about wlm would appoint the 
( hatrman of this Research Ctmrnitieeand who would deter mrne what 
research and reports would be the Committees umcern: and there was 
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a fear concerning the loss of ttjntact with school administrators liner 
therewas a general feeling that NCRE's activities had made an impact 
upon them. There was also concern about "becoming outnumbered 0 
ami a lingering doubt about NCTE't interest in the rViOentary 
schools. This was clearly expressed on the ballot of one member* 
Harry A* Greene: 

1 suggest that wr don't gn tied up in a contract to prevent this 
or a similar grouo from re-organiiin* urnirr this name tF thr 
NCTE forgets jts i^sptmsibitity to the elementary irhoot group as 
it dtd previously. Perhaps ~JCRE has servrd its purpose tor thr 
time trifiE, 

The reservations did arouse the Council. Even Lou LaBrant* who 
over the years was move involved with NCTE activities than with 
those of NCRE* wrote that "My own feeling is that the Council 
has not been, as an organization* too welt aware of the important 
findings in the field of language* many of which lie buried in the 
psychological journals," 

Since the balloting actually only authorized the NCRE Executive 
Committee to act rather than aui Hon ring a merger, affiliation* or 
some manner of association, the response to NCTE left the issue 
unresolved. This response essentially held that NCRE should not lose 
its identity* stating that the NCTE proposal did "not provide as ade- 
quately as we think {it] should for a continuance of the distinctive 
field of activities of the National Conference on Research in English." 
The response did propose that NCRE "be officially tecogniied as a 
division of the Elementary Section" of NCTE. with its own funds. 

The record is not t Irar as to what happened after NCRE responded. 
The NCTE presidents in 1944 and 1945, Angela M. Broening and 
Harold A. Anderson, were both NCRE members, and while Hetene 
W. Hartley* president in 1946, was not an NCRE member, she was 
interested both in elementary school English and in research. How* 
ever, NCTE presidents over the next several terms after Hartley were 
from college or university faculties and apparently did not reflect the 
same interest. Too, the revival of national meeting* of NCRE in 1947 
tended to tighten the opposition to dose affiliation, particularly with 
ihe additicn of new NCRE members Helen M. Robinson* Marion A. 
Anderson, Nila B. Smith* and others. The topic was discussed at times 
during the next few years, but the result of these discussions only led 
to expressions of cooperation. The Executive Committee minutes of 
1949 expressed this cooperation by stating support for the NCTE 
curriculum project and offering to work out "a program annually 
with the elementary section of the NCTE." There was some ex ten* 
fiion of the affiliauon*mrrgcr discussion itito 1949 and 1950, but there 
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is no evidence of it being discussed after that* Probably the arrange- 
ment with NOTE for publication of th? NCRE bulletins was as 
responsible as anything else foi the issue being dropped* However, in 
a 1949 letter. Mildred A* Dawson wrote. "It was for the purpose of 
keeping the research activities alive that NCRE was continued/ 1 

NCTE and NCRE Bulletins 

In mid*1947 Mildred A, Dawson, NCRE secretary-treasurer, wrote to 
then-president Ethel Mabie Falk *t;*t Scott, Foresman no longer was 
willing to sell bulletins that had not been selling well. Earlier, in 
1941. the contract with Scott, Foresman had expired* However. Willis 
H. Scott had indicated that the company would continue to follow 
the practice of the past until a new contract was agreed to. and the 
firm did publish two bulletins in 1941* But. partially due to the 
controversy about The Elementary English Review after C C 
Certain's death, along with problems encountered during the war. no 
bulletins were published after 1941 by Scott. Foresman* Dawson wrote 
that the publisher was willing to continue selling Research Problems 
in Reading in the Elementary School and Reading in the Intermediate 
Grades, both of which had been selling well (for fifty cents each), 
Dawson also indicated that she would undertake distribution of the 
other bulletins (some of the earliest ones were out of print) but 
suggested that those on hand be sold for twenty-five cents each* 

After NCTE purchased The Review in 1942 (when the title changed 
to Elementary English}, the relationship of the journal to Scott. 
Foresman changed, John J, DeBoer. the new editor, had expressed a 
willingness to publish manuscripts by NCRE members* Again, 
though, the war interfered with bulletin planning so that the manu- 
scripts sent to DeBoer represented individuals rather than the organiza- 
tion. In 1943 DeBoer. responding to a suggestion from NCRE president 
E. W. ; Dolch for "a special issue of The Review devoted to research in 
language/ 1 thought that this might be possible if "we could be 
assured of a sufficient market , *^ to cover the cost of printing*" 
DeBoer pointed out that he was witling to include in each issue of the 
journal "at least one article which is limited in its appeal to technical 
workers/ 1 but that f*e had had to reject an article "from Professor 
Kyter of the University of California, which contained some basic and 
very thorough research in the field of reading vocabulary" because it 
was "so detailed and required so much expert technical knowledge of 
work tn this field that 1 did not dare accept it for The Review, " 

Again because of the war. there was no follow-up to the Dolch 
suggestion. Informally, though, following the war DeBoer arranged 
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tot the reprinting of ait it lev from Elementary Engtis /i — first, those 
bv Edgar Date and JtMiine S. Chall* Irving Lorge* Dolch* and 
Harold E. Bunt as the Readability bulletin in 1949, tn I950an agree- 
ment was reached between NCRE and NCTE that staled "material, 
prepared by the Conference, is 10 be published serially in Elementary 
English (subject to die editor's approval of each manuscript), and 
np rimed for sale by the Count iU which after paying the Conference 
15% of the sales receipts* will take j|] profits and losses/' Harold 
A, Anderson* NCRE president at the time,, also ref>oncd that DeBoer 
jnd W. Wilbur Hatfield* along with the ^*esident of the Conference* 
would decide how many reprints would be made and what their sell* 
tng pi ice would be. 

Apparently* the arrangement ran into trouble almost immediately, 
DeBoer reported in 1952 that *Emtnett Betes had formed ttnee com- 
mittees which were to report this fall. When 1 objected that 1 could 
itoi cany three bulletin series in (lie magazine tn one >ear t he said that 
few committees meet their deadlines and tltat I would be lucks if one 
<ame thtough. Ac nially, all thre" jre ready or nearly read}/* In addi* 
tion, the bulletins were- not -l!mg as well as anticipated. NCTE 
sec retars -treasurer W Wilbur Hatfield had begun to -jsemble data on 
costs* sales* and profits* preparing to suggest that the publishing 
atratigrment should be reexamined. While Hatfield did not follow 
through with this intention, Ins successor*, J t N. Hook* did in 1954* 
Hook's action was prompted by a lack of communication between 
NCTE and NCRE officers, or possibly between Hook and DeBoer, 
Hook was concerned about the deli veiy of a thousand copies of Inter* 
re tat torts hps among the Language Arts to his Chicago office with 
"no previous notice of this publication*" To NCRE president Ruth 0* 
Stiickland he complained that "No budgetaiy provision had been 
made * and "We were not asked wheie the publication was to be sent/' 
He then suggested that <lartfication of the publishing arrangement 
was needed in ordei to "avoid r ejx > tition of this kind of situation/* 

DeBoer* who had been president of NCRE as well as being editor 
of Elementary English, and Strickland were able to explain that the 
problem was laigely due to Hook's newness to his office and the fact 
that some practices that had existed in the arrangement between 
NCTE and NCRE had not been made known to him* However* there 
*as further correspondence* still in 1954* leading essentially to an 
affirmation of the 1950 agreement but adding that M thc Conference 
(would) notify the Council in advance of the nature* length*, and 
probable publication date of eac h new bulletin/' 
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This tlarifKation tcsulted iti tonunumg the publication of bul- 
letins tn ihe I950st a period in whi<h many weie published. Then, with 
the change tn the executive secretaryship — James R, Squire assumed 
the position in I960— a more detailed agreement was enacied* It was 
detrtmined that notmally the bulletins would not exceed seventy-two 
pages, that only one bulletin would be published ea< h year,, and that 
NCTE would determine the selling pntes. 

This agreement worked well until tlie 1970s, when another change 
in the editorship of Elementary English resulted in editorial leststame 
to publtslung the ty|>es of tnatetial tontained in the bulletins* Robert 
F. Hogan, then NCTE exetutne seuetary,, suggested tn 1972 that 
NCTE prepare the bulletins without "going through the pages of the 
journals," Hogan pointed out that printing the bulletins would make 
"it necessary for anybody who wants the information to purchase the 
monograph rather tlian to dilute that possible market by prior appear*, 
ante of the aftules tn one of our journals/ 

The agreement tcsulting horn Hogan s suggestions — agreed to in 
197-1— was the basis for the NCRE bulletins published in 1974 and 
stiue that tune. The agreement essentially is one between the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills and NCRE 
and provides that the "agreement will continue so long as the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Coinmum<aiion Skills enjoys con- 
tinuing funding dtid operates under its present mandate for informa- 
tion analysts products/* Also in the agreement is the establishment of 
an NCRK Publuaiions Board. Members of the Boatd are selected by 
the (hair of ihe Publications Committee and serve for iwo years, 
Membership at the time of the pub! nation of Help for the Teacher 
of Written Composition: New Directions in Research included P. 
David Allen, Rebe<<a C Barr* Sidney fiergqutsi, John R. Bormuttu 
Alvina Treut Burrows, Earl D* Clark* Robert Emanst Donald Craves, 
Karl Hansen, Richard Hodges, Maijorie Sedden Johnson* Sara W\ 
Lundsteen*, Coleman Morrison,, and Helen K + Smith. Because of the 
present sue of NCRE membership, NCRE purchases copies of bul- 
letins at cost for distribution io its members, btn NCTE handles 
the distribution* Another difference in the present agreement from 
earlier ones is that the bulletins are "<>» <opYrighted because of the 
role of ERIC RCS 

Bulletins have always been a key part of NCRE and have served 
professional educators long and well. They have also served as a lie 
between NCTE and NCRE; a tie wiili a knot now and ihen> but one 
that has essentially been cordial. 
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In many ways the heyday of NCRE was tn the 1950s and 1960s, The 
breakfast and luncheon meetings continued, with each focusing on 
one or more research topics or problems needing research, but joint 
meetings were begun with the International Reading Association 
(IRA) and renewed with NCTE. Although research bulletins were not 
published yearly, sixteen were published during this twenty-year 
period, and the annual reviewing of pubfished research tn elementary 
school language arts was begun. Perhaps the height was reached, 
though, with the First Grade Reading Studies (discussed in the fob 
lowing sect .on), a project that owed much to the efforts of NCRE. 

From its beginning, NCRE met in February of each year in conjunc- 
tion with the American Association of School Administrators (AASA) 
and the American Educational Research Association (AERA), When 
these organizations grew to the point that they required separate 
meetings, NCRE began having its annual meetings in conjunction 
with those of AERA. There was a joint session at the 1960 NCTE 
meeting, which was prompted both by earlier cosponsored sessions by 
AERA at the NCTE meetings and by the cosponsored NCRE meetings 
at NCTE in the 1940s, particularly during the war years. However, 
there was not a follow-up to the 1960 session until 1964. : Continuance 
of the meetings in conjunction with ALRA was generally considered 
important to the membership. The Executive Co mm t tee minutes for 
1967 reaffirmed that "NCRE will continue to meet simultaneously 
with AERA/' but also indicated that joint meetings were being plan- 
ned with NCTE anJt IRA. 

The breakfast meetings of NCRE had regutatly been informal 
exchanges of research ideas and plans. Members came to these sessions 
planning to test ideas with other researchers; this encouragement and 
criticism was both expected and sought. This practice continued into 
the 1950s. However, possibly based upon past experiences when the 
informality led to monopolization of the exchange by one or two 
members, prior to the 1957 breakfast members were notified that 
Helen M Robinson* William D. Sheldon, and Ralph C. Staiger were 
scheduled for ten minutes each and Ernest Horn was allocated thirty 
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minutes. The notue also stated that Clifford P- Archer, Robinson, 
and Staiger would provide duplicated descriptions of research under- 
way and that other members wishing to report research should con* 
tact planning chairman Thomas D. Horn in advance of the meeting. 

Comparable planning continued into the early 1960s* Helen 
Robinson, planning the I960 breakfast, distributed a reporting form 
to members several months prior to the meeting Those that were 
received in time were duplicated for distribution. The principal feature 
of the reporting form was to outline the design of research planned 
rather than results of research completed. The breakfast meetings con* 
tinued generally in this form, except that completed research received 
attention, and at the suggestion of Theodore Qymer in 1963, an 
invitation was extended to associate members to report their research. 

An example of the reports and discussions at the breakfast meetings 
was recorded in the minutes of the 1962 meeting At that breakfast 
session^ Thomas I>. Horn described the proposal submitted by the 
Committee ort Research in Reading to the U.S. Office of Education 
(ITSOE); Jeanne S. Chall described her Carnegie* funded study of 
research and practices in beginning reading; Mary C. Austin reported 
on her reading research, also funded by Carnegie: Gertrude Whipple 
described a Detroit school system study of "Oral Language Patterns of 
Culturally Different Children"; Arno Jewett reported on USOE's 
Project English and discussed the nature and quality of the proposals 
received: and Warren Cutts told about USOE's efforts to compile a 
report of research studies in reading (as suggested by NCRE)* 

The format of the breakfast meetings changed in the middle 1960s 
with invited speakers (not all NCRE members), although frequently 
discussions following these talks related both to the talks and toother 
interests of the members. Many of these discussions resembled the 
stimulating exchanges of the earlier days. Among the speakers and 
their topics were Benjamin D. Wright, "Problems of Research in the 
Language Arts" in 1965; Roger T. Lennon. "Needed Changes in Test* 
ing in the Language Arts " in 1966; arid Walter T. Petty, "The Status 
of the 3 R*s— Reading, Riling, and Reagan" in 1967. 

At the beginning of this period* luncheon meetings continued 
the practice of reporting on bulletins. Edgar Dale reported on Read- 
ability* \ila B. Smith on Readiness in Reading and Related Lan- 
guage Arts* and John J + DeBoer on Education and Mass Media of 
Communication* Each was allowed ten minutes to report. The two 
principal speakers at the lumheon. however, were editors (and authors) 
of bulletins being pre]>ared: J, Conrad Seegers ("What Research Shows 
about Language Development") and A. Sterl Artley ("Research Con- 
cerning the Interrelationships among the Language Arts"). 
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As ihe 1955 progiatn vl*,;*tvs (see Figure 3}, there were no bulletins 
uiidei way or completed thatcou Id be reported on. This led to a change 
in programing— -thai is, bulletins were not "presented** as they had 
been in tht* early programs, a practice that has essentially remained, 

At tlte 1954 meeting there were four speaker*: 

Dorothea MiCanh}, "Factors That Influence Growth in the 
language Ans" 

Paul A* Witt}, ' Mud ic* of Childiens Interest* in Television* 4 

Helen M, Robinson,, influent es Which Alfeu Success in 
Reading" 

Dora V* Smith, **A New Resoun v for Flememary Teachers** 

Beginning in I960, many of the luncheons lot used on reading 
pidciues and lesearch. Much of this interest was sparked by NCRE*s 
it Ac in the Cooperative Fust Grade Reading Studies, Guy L, Bond, 
Ru>>cll (I, Stauffer, and William I), Sheldon discussed the work of the 
Committee on Research in Reading at the I960 luncheon, Reading 
learned viiniUi attention in 1961,, and in 1962 Arthur Gates discussed 
leading research, Harry I^vin was the luncheon speaker in 1966 and 
spoke on "Reading Research: What, Why,, and for Whom,** Many 
NCRt members were taken aback by the 1968 luncheon speech of 
sociologist David Wilder, "Some Comparisons of NGRE Members 
with Other Reading Researchers,** ; He indicated that most reading 
leseatch was being done by n on members of NCRE, 

Exclusive attention to reading did not prevail during all of the 
1960s In 1963 Nila & Smith spoke about 'Developing Taste in 
Lneidiure," and in 1966 Kellogg Hunt (later an NGRE member) pre- 
sented his impoitdiii useauh findings about the sentence structures 
wntieii b> average and superior students, The rising interest in lan- 
guage problems o( children was shown in 1968 when Millard Black 
spoke on "Language Development of Culturally Disadvantaged 
Pupils/' In 1969 H. Alan Robinson spoke on "Teacher Education 
iitd the Communication Skills,** 

NCRE sessions at the NCTE meetings were established in the late 
1960s with these speakers and topics: 

1964 — Edgar Dale, '"Vucabulary; Techniques of Measurement 

and Major Findings*' 

1965 — Jeanne S, Chad, "What to Test When: Relationships 

among Types of Programs, Outcomes and Time of 
Testing'* and Helen A, Murphy, 'Evaluation in the 
Classroom" 

0 
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LUNCHEON and PROGRAM 

of the 

Atlaatk Cttyt New Jeney 



Tvtsdty, Ftbraary 17» 1953 

12tO0 Noon 

AMBASSADOR HOTEL 
Room 125 

Theme: The Language Arts Move Ahead 

Presiding: David R Russell, President, National Conference on 
Research in English; University of California* Berkeley* California 

* *★ 

SPEAKERS 

The Changing Language Art* in the Etemcnttry-School Program, 
Mildred A* Dawson, Boone College, North Carolina 

Potential Contributions of Television to the Language-Arts Program. 
L Kckn Tyler, Ohio State University 

Promoting Insights and Understanding through Reading, Arthur I. 
Gates, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Literature for Children in a Troubled World, Bernice E. Lemrj, 
Madison Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 



Luncheon Tickets $3.00, Tickets may be secured at the Registration 
Headquarters, Atlantic City Auditorium before 1® tm Tuesday* 
February 17. No tickets gold at the door. 



Figure i NCRE Program for thr February 1953 Annual Meeting. 
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1966 — Albar Pena and Elizabeth Ott on teaching English to 

Spanish speaking children 

1967 — Sara W. Lundsteen, "Teaching Children to Think 

through Reading" andCarleton M. Singleton, "Imagery 
and Reading Comprehension" 

1968 —Kenneth Goodman, "Should the Schools Teach Standard 

Oral Language to Primary Children Who Are Speakers 
of Non-Standard Dialects? 1 * 

1969 — Children's Television Workshop 

Although the International Reading Association was not founded 
until 1956, NCRE soon was sponsoring sessions at IRA national 
meetings. One of the first, in 1962* found NCRE members William 
Eller, Helen A* Murphy, and Walter T. Petty discussing "A Research 
Pitfall— Jumping to Conclusions/' At the 1964 meeting, Russell G. 
Stauffer discussed "Language and the Habit of Credulity/' and in 
both 1965 and 1966 Guy L, Bond and Donald D. Durrell discussed the 
First Grade Reading Studies. In 1968 Doris Gunderson reported on 
the 'interdisciplinary Committee on Reading Problems." 

The publishing of bulletins flourished during these years, and the 
variety of subject areas covered in them reflected the interests of NCRE 
members. The bulletins were an important contribution to the profes- 
sion, both reporting research and calling attention to research that 
was needed* David H. Russell, in the preface to the 1932-1953 direc- 
tory, stressed the importance of research to teaching, pointing out that 
this importance was increasingly being recognized. He stated that the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development was then 
launching a research program v th a full-time director and that NCTE 
was studying ways of making research available to its members. He 
further wrote of the recognition that NCRE had always given to the 
importance of research, stating that NCRE "publications in the lan- 
guage arts at the elementary school level are by far the most complete 
sources of research in this field/" Ruth G. Strickland, the next NCRE 
president, continued the message of the importance of research and 
discussed changes in research and the bulletin* that NCRE had pub- 
lished and were planning for future publication. Bulletins published 
at that time were Readability; Education and the Mass Media of 
Communication; Readiness for Reading and Related Language Axis; 
Interpreting Language: An Essential of Understanding; Areas of 
Research Interest in the Language Arts; Factors That Influence Lan- 
guage Growth; and Child Development and the Language Arts. 
Bulletins were then being planned about language arts interrelation* 
' ips, critical reading, and children's writing, all of which were 
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published in the lau* 1950s, Bulletins planned on "Differentiated 
Guidance in Language'* and "Critical Use and Interpretation of 
Language' 1 were never completed. 

In the 1960s, the following bullerins were published: Research 
Methods in the Language Arts (1961). Development of Taste in 
Literature ( 1963), Language and the Higher Thought Processes 096$), 
Research on Handwriting and Spelling ( 1966), Research in Oral Lan- 
guage (1967). Readability in J96S {1968), and What We Know about 
High School Reading (1969), 

The practice of including critiques in the bulletins was discon* 
tinued for those published after World War U These later bulletins, 
though, were written by committees— each chapter having one or more 
authors— rather than having been written by one person* a s were most 
of the annual bulletins of the earlier years. It was the task of the editor 
of the bulletins to plan for the desired coverage and to assure a rea* 
sonable degree of coherence in what was reported* 

A perusal of tl»**se sixteen bulletins published in the 1950s and 
1960s emphasizes ihe amount of research that has been done and the 
informative way it is reported, The reporting also serves as a reminder 
of some virtual truisms about teaching and learning and identifies 
many of the gaps m our knowledge where research is still needett. For 
instance, in the 1950 bulletin about mass media* edited by John J. 
DeBoer* the point is stressed "that the best learning {that is, learning 
which lasts and which functions tn use) results from active experi* 
ence, and varied experience., rather than from passive assimilation 
and recitation cf fact/' Perhaps equally true is the statement in 
Research Me, jds in the Language Arts (1969) that "the methods 
u*ed to teach English now differ little, if at all from the methods in 
vogue at the turn of the century/* The 1953 bulletin. Factors That 
Influence Language Growth* with Dorothea McCarthy as chairman, 
is remarkably current regarding factors that bear upon language 
development. Helen Heffernan s list of needed research about readiness 
in the 1951 bulletin and the recognition by ihe Stanford researchers 
in the 1966 bulletin that the relative merits of different procedures in 
spelling instruction were not at that time settled are examples of 
needed research that might just as easily appear in bulletins today. 

In addition* three quoiations taken from Children's WVtrtng; 
Research in Writing and Related Skills, published in 1961 and edited 
by Ah ma Treut Burrows, are as important today, and as true, as they 
were then. In the first, Margaret B, Parke remarks; 

Three book* were powerful in pointing up the direction that 
language teaching should assume M aJl Web, Hatfield, writing 
tor the National Oiunnl of Teachers <»f English, analyzed the 
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aspects of writing, reading, ard speaking* stressed the unity of 
the various language arts areas, and stimulated thinking about 
the interrelationships among them. Yearbooks of. the Department 
of Elementary School Principals ana the National Society for 
the Study of Education crystallized Hatfield's point of view 
still further 

John J., DeBoer, quoting from a 1941 book by Franklin Bobbin, sail 1 , 
"By the time; the child is six years of age. and before he h;»; Ufgun 
to read* he has as good a knowledge of grammar as he has of ocabu* 
lary or pronunciation* and this is very considerable/' ana Ruth C* 
Strickland stated, ''Several kinds an£ units of writing from each indi* 
vidua) should be examined before passing judgment on writing skills*" 

Other reports of research by NCRE members also became prominent 
during this period. The practice of reporting language arts research in 
yearly articles in Elementary English was begun during Marion A. 
Anderson's term as NCRE president, primarily because of the effort of 
Ralph C. Staiger* who was chairman of the Research Committee. 
Staiger sent questionnaires to the deans of 250 graduate schools and to 
all NCRE members, seeking information about research in elementary 
school language arts completed in 1956. In the April 1957 issue of 
Elementary English* an article by Anderson and Staiger reported the 
research compiled fror.i the 1 S2 schools that responded. No report was 
made in 1958, but tt»e November 1959 Elementary English hadateport 
by Staiger of 264 vtitdies done in 1958. Again there was a one*year gap 
in the reporting with no report in I960, but in j96l Staiger reported on 
the I960 research. 

Regularity in this reporting began in 1962* with a summary by 
Margaret Early of 1961 research. This report was identified as an 
activity of the NCTE Committee on Research rather than the response 
bilityof NCRE; however, while Early waschair of the NCTE Research 
Committee, she was also NCRE vice-president. The report by Walter 
T, Petty in 1963 stated that it w«* "\x>t sored by the NCTE Research 
Committee and NCRE." 

Petty wa? Joined in the reporting in 1964 by Paul Burns of the 
University of Tennessee. This pairing in the annual /eporting con* 
tinued for three more years? W'th William D. She i (ion and Donald 
Lashinger taking over in 1967 so report on research. The la*t of the 
annual reviews, identified *t!ie fifteenth annual review." written 
by Sheldon, Lash^er, Patricia Mahone, and Lorraine Dagasuno, 
appeared in the November and December 1976 issues of Language Arts* 

NCRE participated in other end*<ivois to report research during 
this period. In 1961, NCPE pic-pared a four* page form for reporting 
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reading research done between I9M) and I960 for the U.S. Office of 
Education to use in preparing an annotated bibliography* This 
bibliographic service was the beginning of what later became the 



Related to this reporting on research was the preparation of a five* 
page listing t rf needed research in reading by a committee headed by 
Russell G, Stauffer and consisting of Emery Bliesmer* Donald D* 
DurrelU Alben J- Harris* Constance M. McCullough. and Nila B, 
Smith, This listing was divided into ten areas: beginning reading, 
reading skills* affective learning* teacher education* nature of the 
reading process* reading disability, parents* school organization* mea* 
s tire mem and evaluation* and materials. 

The NCRE Executive Committee and membership also considered 
a number of other interesting projects and activities For example* 
early in the 1950s there were plans for a coopetative study that would 
be a "survey of the types and frequency of situations in the school that 
provide need and opportunity for instruction/* The plan was to 
engage at least twenty-five sc hools in whu h teacher* would keep diary 
records of situations lit which such need or opportunity arises. Just 
what happened to rim plan is not dear* but apparently the study was 
never completed. 

In another vein, in 1939 there was a good deal of discussion about 
recognizing an outstanding piece of re&eanh yearly,, publishing it, 
and presenting the researt her with a stroll or other award. That same 
year a series of questions posed by Guy L, Bond was discussed* 
prompting further cooperative research efforts. These questions, stated 
below* still merit attention, 

L How can research be evaluated to know which studies warrant 
serious <onsideratton? 

2. How <an we get p* ^arth findings interpreted and reported for 
wide i use? 

3. Is it possible to appraise the degree to which current instruc- 
tional materials reflrtt research findings? 

4. Should teacher training institutions give courses in recent 
research with critical evaluations of methods used and validity 
of findings? 

5. How tan in-service training procedures be encourage to focus on 
research findings and their implications for instructional change? 

6. How can research be better presented in educational meetings so 
as to stimulate interest in research? 
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Earlier * in 195 1* consideration was given to publishing a handbook 
on research in English, but this idea was abandoned because it would 
be loo expensive. Yel in I960, apparently because NCRE was then 
thought, by some* to be "flush** with funds, there were suggestions for 
using some of the money to sponsor a lectureship or to have a session 
to plan for cooperative research. In another area, there was also debate 
about the length of the term of committee members and consideration 
of lengthening the term* of the president and vice-president* How- 
ever, the principal bylaw change was simply to expand the Executive 
Committee membership from five to seven. Not pari of the bylaw 
changes were changes made in the committee structure* changes that 
reveal the ascending and descending interests of the membership over 
ihe twenty-year period. In 1951 the committees were Membership, 
Research Bulletins, Needed Research* Factors in Language Growth, 
Interrelationships among the Language Arts, Child Development and 
the Language Arts* Listening, and Creativeness in Communication* 
The latter five of these* planned to develop bulletins (and all but the 
last two did), In 1954 the only committees established were Member- 
ship* Research in Reading for Secondary Schools (for a bulletin), 
Publicity, and Research, In I960 the Research in Reading Committee 
was established with subcommittees for publishing* needed research, 
cooperative research* and research designs. The earlier Research 
Committee became Research Bulletins, Membership and Publicity 
continued into the 1960s* and in 1961 Research in Language Arts, 
with subtommtttes fot reporting and needed research, was added to 
the 1960 committee structure. In 1963 Jind continuing through the 
remainder of the 1960s, Membership, Publicity, and Research Bui* 
letins committees continued, with the other committees apparently 
combined into one tailed Cooperative Resear<h. 

The dependence in NCRfc*s early days on C, C Certain as secretary- 
treasurer to hold the organization together descended after hU death 
in 1940 to those who followed in that position, though none had the 
time and office facilities for doing what Certain had done. In the 
1950s and 1960s the secretary-treasurers were Gertrude Whipple {(our 
years)* H'len A, Murphy (five years), Margaret Early (three years)* 
Helen Huus (four years), and William Eller (three years). Each of 
these individuals helped plan programs, corresponded with cooperat- 
ing oiga nidations* and participated in getting bulletins published* 
along with keeping minutes of meetings and Executive Committee 
sessions* collecting dues* publishing the directories, paying bills, and 
investing NCRE funds, ITie activities, focus, and growth of the 
organization during those years was due very largely to the efforts of 
these people. 
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The First Grade Reading Studies 

NGRE ptesident Marv Agnella Ciititu writing in the directory (or 
1957-19!>8. asked. "Are theie not new opportunities now for enterprise 
which we might piofitably explore av possible means for increasing 
our servicer For example. could we not make more effective and 
dynamic use of the opjjort unities for extended research which we 
ourselves could offer to each i^ther? Would not the results of certain 
of our intensive, short-term studies be made more significant and 
far reaching by broad. catefully*p]amied cooperative research? Could 
we ttot with profit consider the possibility of initiating certain 
broad carefully.planucd studies which might best be carried out on a 
cooperative basis?** 

This surely was one of the first expressions favoring the type of 
research that resulted in the cooperative studies of first* grade reading 
funded by the l T „S, Office of Education during 1964*1965 (with some 
studies continuing through 1966-1967). The year after Cunn posed 
the ptououvly vtaird questions oti tesearch, Thomas D, Horn* NGRE 
president that y^ar, wroie m the preface to the directory. "Many 
people jr; talking about research these days. The National Confer* 
ettce cvn Research m English does something about research/' These 
were not idle words: during hiv term of office he appointed a 
Research <i)inmittee w>th William 1). Sheldon of Syracuse University 
as general chairman. This committee consisted of the following 
four subcommittee^- 

Subcommittee on Publishing Reseaich in \hr language Arts 
Ralph Staiger. Mississippi Southern Odlcge (chairman) 
David H. Russell* t'mversity of California 
Helen M, Robinson. University of Chicago 
Carleton M, Singleton, University of Iowa 
Clifford P. Archer. I'niversiiy of Mitmesota 

Subcommittee on SfxKisoiing and Directing Research m the 
language Arts 

Donald D. Dunelt Boston Vniversity (chairman) 
William S, Gray. University of Qiicago 
Edwin H. Hill, I diversity of Pittsburgh 
(George R. Carlsen, I diversity of Texas 
Arno Jewett. I S, Of fur of Education 

Subcommitieeon Needed Research m the language Aits 
Russell G, Siauffer, University of Delaware (chairman) 
Errd E. Harris. Baldwin* Wallace College 
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Edgar Dak, Ohio Sut? University 
Ernest Horn, Univmity of Iowa 
Lou LaBrant, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Subcommittee on Reporting Research in the Language Arts 
Guy L. Bond, University of Minnesota {chairman) 
Margaret Early, Syracuse University 
Dwight L. Burton, Florida State Univmity 
Donald Geland* University of Pittsburgh 
frvtng Lorge, Columbia UniverLity 

The following year, principally through the efforri of Sheldun, the 
Camegte Corporation awarded a grant of IMWT to the Research 
Committee, A stipulation of the grant was that the emphasis of the 
research effort should be on reading. This was* of course, agreeable 
sine* it was a beginning of the type o( research effort NCRE was 
seeking and since most of the members of the committee were primar- 
ily interested in reading research. The funds were used for a seminar 
held October 22 to 25, 1959, at Syracuse University. Sheldon Itsted 
three purposes of the meeting: 

U Recommendations for the effective utilization of present research 
knowledge about reading 

2. Exploration o( profitable directions (or future research about 
reading 

3, Recommendations (or coordinating future research about reading 

Those attending the seminar were organized into the 6. Ho wing 
three groups, with different membership and objectives: 

1. How to most effectively utilize present research about reading- 
Guy L* Bond (chairman), Emery Blircmer* Margaret Early, Nila 
B. Smith, Arno Jewett 

2. Directions for future research in reading— Russell G, Siauffer 
(chairman), Theodore CJymer, Donald D* Durrell, Jeanne S* 
Chall, James Soffietti, Ralph C Staiger 

1 Coordinating research in reading— William D- Sheldon (chain 
man), Mary C Austin, A. Sterl Artley, John Honey, Thomas D< 
Horn, Helen M Robinson, Constance M. McCullough 

Most of the seminar time was spent in separate meetings of the 
groups, with luncheon and Jinner meetings used for progress reports 
from the groups and exchanges by all members. The seminar con- 
cluded with recommendations by each group an d endorsement of these 
by all who attended. 
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tilt* group on presenting rcseaich pro|>osed the preparation of a 
descriptive bibliographv of leading tesearch oigani/ed hy decade*, a 
number of evaluative summaries ot this research, and *hr writing of 
pamphlets for school |>ersonnel and teaeheis in training The group 
on tuttne research formulated plans for two three-vear group studies, 
one at the primary Irvel and the other at the middle-grade level, The 
group coordinating research suggested the annual preparation of a 
list of topics on what research had been started, the holding of meet- 
ings on researc h designs, <md the establishment or an NCRE commit- 
tee charged with pfovidfng leadership in improving research, 

The recommendation* of the seminar had rather quiclt impact. 
Both the A ASA and IRA meetings of the next year devoted sessions to 
the "< ritual anatvsis of research designs/' and negotiations were 
begun with the l T ,S- Office of Mutation regarding the preparation of 
a descriptive bibliography of research, of perhaps greater importance 
was the holding of a follow-up seminar, resulting fiom the efforts of 
Helen M RobtriAon and funded by the William S, Cray Foundation, 
at the University of Chicago, October 20-23, I960. 

In attendatice at this seminar wete JewctL Artley, ; Early*. Chall, 
Bond., Stauffer,; Ihiticll, Smith, Blicsrner, McCul lough, Statger, 
Austin, Thomas I). Hoi n. Clyiner. and Robinson— all of whom had 
attended the Syracuse conference — and l,eo Fay^ David H. Russell* 
Donald Cleland, Albei* I- Harris, and William Kller, Again, three 
groups were organized for disc ussing and leporting: Needed Research. 
Coo|>erative Research, and Research Design. The principal result of 
this seminar was ihe development of a model foi the "Study of the 
Fffects of Methods of Teaching on Beginning Reading/' This model 
spelled out the factors to be controlled, those to be manipulated, and 
the statistical treatments to be used. 

A tentative proposal was developed by the NCRE Subcommittee on 
(imperative Research in 1961 ;tnd submitted m (he l T r S, Office of 
F,du<ation* However nothing happened until 1963. although Stauffer 
wrote in 1962 that Thomas J). Horn had presented a proposal to the 
Office of Fd"iaiion that stemmed fiom the meetings in Syracuse 
and Chicago. He also noted that the Office of Kducaiion had estab- 
lished i Coopeiative Reseanh Program wiih Francis lanni as Acting 
Director and that Horn was working with tattni and J. N. Hook (then 
<ooidinator of Project Fnghsh) in improving the proposal. Too, a 
number of NCRE members attended a (Cooperative Research Confer- 
ence at ihe Carnegie fnstnuie of Technology sponsored by the U,S. 
Office of Education, and Stauffer expressed the hope "that the leport 
of this and other stmtlai <onferences may influence research in the 
leaching of English and a< tual teaching of English in the future," 
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In 1963, NCRE's efforts produced results. The Office of Education, 
as a part of its new Cooperative Research Program, had establisned a 
Cooperative Research Council. Donald D. Durrell was a member of 
this council and a friend of Francis Keppel, then new as the Com* 
missioner of Education. Durrell wrote to Keppel about the need for 
new research procedures, particularly proposing greater support for 
cooperative research: 

The controversies about beginning reading <ould easily be 
resolved by large-scale cooperative research Ten days ago. I sent 
the attached inquiry to eighty reading research people. Already 
thirty replies have come, all favorable to the idea, with twenty* 
five indicating a desire to present research proposals. U only 
twenty proposals were selected for suppott. we would involve 400 
public school classrooms, compare most major approaches to 
beginning reading* for an expenditure of 1600,000. Such a study 
would have far*reathing effects on beginning leading practice. 

Obviously we need many patterns fot the development of the 
lesearch program, but I would like to see rhe beginning reading 
proposal tried as one of the possible approaches to the solution of 
instructional problems of high interest. 

The developing interest of the U.S. Office of Education in coopera- 
tive research, particularly in the field of reading, was undoubtedly 
sparked to action by Durrell's letter. At the next meeting af the 
Cooperative Research Council, council chairman David Clark ques- 
tioned: "Do yoti really think that researchers would engage in research 
on the same problem with common pre* and post-tests? That would 
be compttitivt research, creating a thieat atmosphere." Durrell replied, 
''The research people in NCRE would, and Til show you at the next 
meeting.*' Durrell immediately sent to all NCRE members (in early 
April of 1963) a two-page document outlining features of the coopera- 
tive research proposal, specifications of individual projects, and sug- 
gested topics for study. The document also inquired about how many 
of the members could submit a proposal by June 10 for a study to 
begin in September of 1965 if specifications were receivrd from USOE 
by May 15 + Thirty-six NCRE members indicated that they could meet 
these deadlines. Subsequently, Durrell wrote the USOE specifications, 
and their distribution (to others besides NCRE members) resulted in 
176 proposals. An ad hoc committee next reviewed these proposals, 
and twenty-seven were funded. 

Project directors next met at the University of Minnesota at the 
end of May 1964. At this meeting the University of Minnesota was 
chosen as the coordinating center of the cooperative research project 
with Guy L* Bond and Robert Dykstra in charge. The projects began 
in September of 1964 and involved nearly 30.000 children. The project 
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directors met at ttic* University of Minnesota twice more during the 
year, Data from most projects came in during late 1965, with Bond 
and Dykstra reporting on all the data in the Spring 1967 issue of 
Reading Research Quarterly. 

These research projects did not answer all of the questions that 
many thought would be answered. Even before all the reports were in 
it was evident that many factors had not been controlled and that 
some comparisons among methods was not possible, Russell G* 
Stauffer's account of the studies in The Reading Teacher was headed 
'The Verdict: Speculative Controversy He pointed out that the 
U SO E- sponsored program did not follow the recommendations of 
NCRE* He felt (as did many others) that if the model developed at the 
Chicago seminar had been used* the findings would have been much 
more valuable. Durrell* speaking at an NCRE meeting in 1965 before 
the reports were in, was still optimistic? He said, "We must not expect 
thai all questions regarding reading instruction will be answered by 
this study" and +f The most significant outcomes of the national 
study , . may well be the pattern it sets for cooperative-competitive 
research in education/' As to specific findings, though, the studies 
showed that (1) no one method was overwhelmingly and pervasively 
superior to any other and (2) pupil achievement differences were 
greater from teacher to teacher within methods than they were from 
method to method. An interesting— and realistic— final comment was 
made by Constance M + McCullough to this writer in 1979: "Mostly 
[lhey} raised more questions and set in motion a good deal of 'either- 
oring 1 which is relatively unproductive. Instead of assuming that all 
the good tdeds are here, we should be looking for progress »K r cugh 
attention to our sins of omission/' 



The Teacher Effectiveness Study 

The uft-quoied finding of the Cooperative First Grade K wading Studies 
teported above— the preeminent importance of the teacher over 
method— led to more than four > irs of cooperative endeavor begin- 
ning in lhe late 1960s by NCR/ lembers seeking to answer these 
questions: (]) What ate tht characteristics that distinguish the behav- 
iors of the successful or effective teacher from those of the unsuccessful 
or ineffective teacher? (2) How can researchers approach the problem 
of how to study specific teaching behaviors in lhe language ans cur- 
ri* ulum, and how can they assess the relationship of these behaviors 
m pupils' learning? 
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(Cooperative researc h has been interest <»f NGRE almost from its 
founding* and because ihr rfforis in the First Grade Reading Studies 
had worked rf iaiively well and many NCRfc members had partici- 
pated in them — in fad*, hud provided the leaderships there was dis- 
cussion* particularly in the Executive Committees of the late 1960s* 
about further cooperative research, Albert J. Harris* president in 
1967-1968* had been particularly auive in seeking funds for such 
research, and both he and Wallet T. Petty, president in 1968-1969* 
pushed for active involvement of NCRE members in cooperative 
research endeavors* with or without outside funding. Ilius, in 1969 
H- Alan Robinson was apjioinied chairman of the Coo]>eraiive Re* 
search (Committee and was urged to get "something going/* This he 
did. First was a meeting in New York in November 1969 to discuss 
what the (ominriee should do about initiating some kind of coopera- 
tive effort. Present at ibis meeting were Harris* Petty*; Sidney Berg- 
cpiisu Roger l-arr* James T. Flemings Josephine Ives* Coleman Mor* 
iison, Cus Plc'ssas, and Robinson. 

from this meeting a major overall objective evolved: "to actively 
entourage the naming of cooperative research workers/' The group 
also dended thai the hrst concerns of the (ommitlee should be (I) a 
cooperative research eifoit to study teacher effec liveitess and (2) the 
building of a collection of Samples of children's language through- 
out the country/* Plans were also made for securing general support 
from NCRE members and gaining guidelines for the development of 
these projects at the NCRK meeting in Minneapolis m Manh 1970* 

A'cepiamc* and encouragement of the (Cooperative Research Com* 
miner s plans in Minneapolis led to an informal meeting on April 16, 
1970. at New York University of interested faculty and graduate stu- 
dents from the New York City and Philadelphia areas. This group 
de( tdt'd that NCRE mrml>rrs should be asked to help collect informa- 
tion about studies then underway that aimed at identifying some fa<ei 
or facets of teacher behavior and their relation to children's achieve- 
ment* as well asc nations jnd notes thert available on helpful research 
re|x>rts, armies* books, films, and tapes that were coni?rned with 
tea<htng behavior. Alvina Treut Burrows was asked to chair a sub- 
committee to do the initial planning of the organization of the com* 
miners efforts* including possible approaches to iht* detailed steps 
that *uuld need to be iaken later NCRE presidem Dolores Durkin 
confirmed this appointment, and from this time on Burrows provided 
the "lion's share'* of the leadership for the project* 

The next step in the study occurred at the Anaheim meeting in May 
1970 at which tilne Albert J. Harris reviewed the overall plans and 
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ideas growing nut ol the NYU meeting. The Conference members 
suggested ihat a detailed proposal be written for a pilot study directed 
at determining teaching behavior* and that an effort be made to 
obtain fu ruing. The other portion of the cooperative Research Com- 
mittee* work was kepi alive by Sidney Bergquisi presenting a pro- 
posal for the development of a language data bank of samples of 
children's language. 

This meeting wav followed b> one in February 1971 in New York 
City at which the committee members and invtted NCRK members 
and graduate students participated. Those present organized into two 
groups. One group wotked on the problem of how to reject leathers 
for analysis of their c lass room language art* leaching; the other group 
planned research de sign for messing teaching behaviors. From the 
Work of the two groups* as well as from earlier disc ussions among 
many NCRK members, ri becameclear that a careful examination had 
to be made of research already dotie in the field Sara W. Lundsteen 
wav appointed tliair of a Literature Search Committee that would 
explore the research literature of the preceding five years, To facilitate 
the literature search. Burrows and H. Alan Robinson developed a 
bibliography form for refolding many kinds of data relative to teach- 
ing behaviors and pupil achievement. 

Another aspexi of the study wa* the development of criteria of 
excellence in tea<hing the language arts. The following NCRE 
members attending the 1972 breakfast meeting individually wrote 
statements of the criteria that were then categorized and pu in final 
fotm by Burrows and Robinson: Lundsteen, John Carroll, Robert 
Emans. John tollman, Kenneth Goodman, Richard Hodges, Thomas 
D. Horn, Helen Huus, Marjone Sedden Johnson, Roy A- Kress* 
Bernard O'Donnell, William D fj Page, Jame* R. Squire, Eileen Tway, 
Samuel Weint .tub. and Willavene Wolf. 

The results of the literature search and the criteria *>l excellence in 
teaching the language arts were published in 1974, This publication, 
Ttaiher Effetttvtntss rn Elemtntary Language Arts: A Progress 
RtpOTt, reports on^y the first steps toward achieving the objectives of 
the study as outlined by the Cooperative Research (jommitteer but 
they are important first steps. For one thing, the Literature .Search 
G>mrniitee reported that although little research wa* found providing 
prec ise report* ol teaching behaviors. ' l a number of studies vvere dis- 
covered having peripheral value to each of the language arts compo- 
nents. They constitute a highly useful approach to new research (I) by 
identifying significant problem areas of teacher-pupil interaction in 
language arts, (2j by revealing the kinds of detail needed lor arriving 
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at some differentiating teaching behaviors, and (3) by illustrating some 
useful techniques for initiating the identification and assessment of 
teaching behaviors/' 

Th? committee recognized that for actual completion of the study 
many researchers would need to be involved and perhaps a ten- to 
fifteen-year period of time would be required. In fact, a plan for such 
an extensive study is given in the progress report publication, along 
with an expression of the hope that researchers would take up the 
phases of the study that were not completed, While some research has 
been done related to this projec t, it has been individual efforts and not 
the major study proposed in the publication. It is unfortunate that 
adequate funding for mil completion of the cooperative reseach was 
not obtained, NCRE provided limited funds for some meetings and 
the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills pub- 
Ushed the report* bin the complexity of the problem* including the 
timt 1 required, exceeded the resources available. 
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The 1970s began with an intensive NCRE effort to engage the mtir. 
bership in cooperative research. The principal result of this effort was 
described in the preceding chapter, under the heading The Teacher 
Effectiveness Study. This particular cooperative research effort was an 
outgrowth of concern by the Executive Committee in 1969 and earlier 
that NCRE needed some "pepping up/' This concern led to a ques- 
tionnaire being sent to all rteinbers, active and associate, and the 
results supported the c^nc^rn, Only 42 of the 220 members responded 
to the questionnaire, with those responding stressing the research 
nature of NCRE, although fewer than half were doing research them- 
selves. A number of the respondents indicated that NCRE was "too 
traditional and too reading oriented/ 4 included too man> inactive 
researchers, and was too concerned with traditional research. A few 
stated that NCRE should be dissolved However, the number of posi- 
tive responses to NCRE's fostering of cooperative research, the expres- 
sion of many respondents indicating an interest in discussing research 
ideas with other members, and the number of suggestions for new 
bulletins provided impetus for the Executive Committee to ignore 
both the lack of responses and those that were negative and to under- 
take a cooperative research project and "Other means for "pepping up*' 
the organization. 

The Cooperative Research Committee, chaired from 1974 through 
1977 by Marjorie Sedden Johnson of Temple University, endeavored 
to promote research on teacher effectiveness, particularly by doctoral 
students. This effort had only moderate success but perhaps received 
some attention from the later Cooperative Research Committee, 
chaired since 1978 by Walter MacGinitie* MacGinitte. reporting on 
April 26, 1979, stated: 

A great deal has been learned, in 'he past few years, about 
language structures and strategies people employ m using those 
stritriuresand their knowledge of the w;>rld in order to Us Collins 
puts it) construct a model of a r^xr Tht*e developments involve 
structures at various levels ana given various names: word con- 
cepts, cohesive ties, normative inferences and inference networks, 
schemata (including story grammars, sense of story and other 
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incite hi le>s detailed itiacohsitutiuies in bmh narrative and 
expository lexis), caw lelaticiiis. and piupositionat sum lures. 1T>e 
proposed fc*us Kir the woik of the OKiperattse Research Coin* 
mil ir? c an be slated by asking two cpiesnons about any or alt 
»f ihese puiatisr sum lures: What do children "know" about the 
MntciUie? and Whai happens wlttii yon teach a child about 
the summit 

MatOiniiie added that the research suggested is ncit now being 
done b> most NCRK members and suggested that those now doing 
such research "panic tpate in the proposed projec t as adjuncts to the 
Committee* * . /* Hits suggestion is a departure from types of cooper- 
aiise research fc»siereci c>r suggested by NCRF in the past. At this 
vniiiig. a follow-up to MacGmitif's suggestions and the work of his 
committee is occurring. It wilt be intere>ung to see bow effective the 
Hfon will be. 

The "pepping up" effort continued with an activity begun in 1971 
ih.M bas prosed vei\ jMipnlar wiiJi NCRK members, ihe Ntwsltittr 
(now entitled NCKh Xewslttitri. Rtc bard Hodges was ihe first editor, 
wuh siuceeding publications chairs becoming the editors during 
Mien committee tmns- Saia \\\ Ltmdsteen. William D + Page^ Doris 
Gundersou. and Robert Dykstra have served as editors. The first news- 
letters wert 1 mimeographed^ but they aie now printed by the KRIC 
Cleanii«h"ii*e on Reading and Communication Skills and appear in 
the spring -rid fall- 

l ite first issue of (be newsletter iiic hided a report by Kellogg Hunt 
on his study of the effects of teaching transformational sentence- 
combining to fourth graders, theac ii vines of the Cooperative Research 
Conitnitret\ news tu rns about members' publications and research, 
and personal items about members" ac tivittes. THs format has gen- 
erally been followed in subsequent issues, hut with "messages'* from 
NCRK presidents, items about papers presented, and information 
about programs being added in rec ent years. 

I be reporting of research in progress or completed has always been 
a highlight in the newsletters, particularly since NCRF membership 
has grown s > muc h that the exc hange at the breakfast sessions of the 
early clays is no longer possibie. Among the many interesting research 
items m ihe newsleuers art* ihe following: 

1972 

H Man Robinson. Hofstra University^ in c ollaboration with 
Dan Hittlenian. Queens College, is currently engaged in a 
USOK-funded study of the readabiltt) of subjeti matter material 
rewritten on the basis of students' oral trading miscues. 
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Ja.it> I iimuian, Indiana University, is currently working on a 
tile o( oui+of print reading tests. 

1973 

Dolores Durlun, University of Illinois, announced that in 
June of this year* she completed a six+year study of children who 
learned to read in s<htx>! at the age of four 

1976 

Alvina Burrows i* studying the history of teaching compo^i* 
turn in elementary and secondary iihools in America since 
colonial times. 

Harry Sartain, University of Pittsburgh, is Hearing comple* 
tioti of a long-term study of the vocabularies m materials read by 
elementary school children, 

1977 

Ramsay W, Selden. University of Virginia, finished his doc- 
toral *tudy investigating the frequency of occurrence of surface 
structures as a basis for predicting syntax in reading. 

Johanna S DeStefano. Ohio Stale University, is continuing 
her research on the mm ailed neutral terms in English, 

1978 

P. Helen Lewis* Indiana University at South Bend, reports 
that the ESEA Ttrle III research project "Improving Verbal/ 
Cognitive SkJIs of Disadvantaged Preschool Children through 
the Am" was completed in June. 

Beatrice A, Furner, University of Iowa, while on a semester* 
long developmental assignment* is undertaking research on the 
readiness phase of handwriting jnst action by utilizing a per* 
reptually based method. 

1979 

Alan C Purves, University of Illinois, has just finished a 
reanalysis of the IEA data in reading and literature for the U 5* 

Linda B. Gambrell, University of Maryland* is conducting 
research on induced visual imagery upon the oral language pro- 
duction of good and poor readers. 

1980 

Jeanne Chatl has been awarded a grant from the Spencer 
foundation for a three-year stud> of optimal difficulty of text* 
books for learning consent and for the development of reading 
skills. 
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M. Jean Greenlaw, North Texas itate University, has received 
a grant to conduct an ethnographic investigation of classroom 
instruction in reading comprehension. 

Other items in the newsletters of special NCRE historical inrcrest 
include: 

Watch for two new NCRE dusemi nation teatuies, Walter Mac- 
Ginttte will edit a column entitled "Wnat'i New in Comprehen- 
sion?" for rhe Journal of Heading. This monthly column will be 
sponsored by the Cooperative Research Committee and NCRE 
and will focus on specific aspects of instruction and Comprehen- 
sion, Johanna DeStefano will edit a research column on behalf of 
NCRE that will appear in Language Arts in iltemare monthly 
issues, (V*\\\m) 

Responses by memV^rs to a questionnaire distributed at the break- 
fast meeting in Houston included the following: 

A number of the suggestions involved ideas for increasing our 
publication efforts: publish monographs, yearbook*, conference 
proceedings; expand the newsletter; establish a journal, identify 
articles rhat NCRE would recommend for publication in various 
juurnals; develop articles for journals; prepare critical reviews of 
research; produce tasseifr tap?$: update monographs itfeviously 
published b" NCRE; and review research conducted in orher 
countries, (Fall 1978) 

An action to foster research was taken by the Executive Commit- 
tee meenng in San Frarkisco in No ember That action specif- 
Hal ly authorises f mark lal support of a stipend of 1600 for research 
in listening. 

The practice of holding meeting > at the AERA, NCTE. and IRA 
convenrions continued in the 1970s unlit a major change in the loca- 
tion of the annual meeting was maae in 1975, A survey in 1974 showed 
that the majoriry of the members favored alternating the annual meet- 
ing between the meetings held tn conjunction with IRA and NCTE 
conventions rarher than continuing to hold the meeting during the 
AERA meeting* The principal reason for the change was that most 
members were attending either or both the NCTE and IRA conven- 
tions, white only a minority regularly attended AERA meetings. Dur- 
ing this decade there were also several departures from having a 
breakfast annual meeting. This practice was nor successful, however, 
because most members could more easily attend a breakfast meering. 
Another major change in NCRE programs that developed in the 
1970s (but that was not held io each year) was the holding of all-day 
meetings. All-day (and several-day) programs had been practiced occa- 
sionally in the 1930s, but meetings throughout most of NCRE history 
O jave been for only one or two hours, sometimes extending longer is 
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discussion sessions* All-day visions were held in 1971 in New York 
when NCRE met m conjunction with AERA Similarly, there were 
all-day sessions in 1972, 1973, 1974, and 1975 ai AERA meetings, 

The 1971 all-day session focused on "English Onhography: Research 
in Reading and Writing" and was chaired at various times by H. Alan 
Robinson, Coleman Morrison, and Helen K, Smith, Speakers included 
Richard Hodges* Bruce Croniiell, Frank Smith, J. Richard Block, and 
Kenneth Goodman, 

The 1972 session theme was "Language and Reading Tests: Uses* 
Abuses, and Minuses." Three questions were posed and discussed: 

1- Do tests use the best available knowledge and theoretical bases? 

2. Are current tests equally useful and relevant with all groups in 
our pluralistic society? 

3, Are use of tests in accountability and performance contract 
projects justified? 

Speakers were* Nicholas Anastasiow. Kenneth Goodman, Joan Baratz, 
George PrescoiL Jaap Tuinman* and James Wardrop. H + Alan 
Robinson chaired the session, and Roger Farr and John Carroll closed 
it with a discussion of "The Futureof Assessment^ 

The 1973 meeting had the theme of 'Trends am. Issues in Lan- 
guage Am Research*" with Johanna S* DeStefeno, Sara W.Lundsteen, 
Lester Golub* and Kenneth Goodman as speakers. The 19V4 session 
focused only on reading: "Research in Reading: Where Are We , * 
What Next?" The topics of the talks were "Learning to Read in a 
Democracy' by Robert fcmans, ''Comprehension Skills" by Constance 
M* M<CuJlough* "Kar|y Readers'by Dolores Durkin, "Motivation and 
Learning" by Mary C* Austin, "The Disadvantaged Student" by Bernice 
CulJinan* and "Diagnostic Instruments ' by Marjorie Sedden Johnson. 

The program for the 1975 all-day meeting is reproduced in Figure 
4* A unique feature of this program— a feature attributable primarily 
to the effort of Alvina Treut Burrows, president-elect and program 
dun man thai year — ts that the sjieakers* other than Thomas D* Horn, 
were first-mrfl* sjieakm at NCRE meetings. Volunteers for the pro- 
gram were solicited in an issue of the NCRE Newsitiitt* and sug- 
gested topics were teacher eff"< Uveness, language arquistion, and 
supervision in the study skills. The speakers on the program were 
selected b> a committee appointed by the president. 

These extended sessions showed that NCRE members were inter- 
ested in and gave attention to many English language arts research 
<oncetns. However, as has been ttue throughout the life of NCRE, 
reading research continued to receive the most attention in the 1970s— 
t least at the various meetings. 
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C $ t yUTIflG Ott RESEARCH 
Monday, March 31 . 19 ? 5 
9:X a,ra,-*:30 p,m, 
Was!iin*tan Hilton Hotel; state poo* 

Pr*sidlnf^ Pre* + ^nt Coleman Morrison — Anno** nc omen ts 
Chairman of S*#ti&f - - Alvina Treut Buri^ws 

Speakers 

9:20-10:10 Thonas Horn, University of Texas, 

"Standard i zed Readiness Tests as Predictors of Bead, 
iti& Achievement for Spanish Dominant Learners** 

10:1C,1C:30 Coffee 

103C-11:GC Alden Moe and Card J, HoPkins. FutMue University, 

"The SP*aking vocabularies of Kindergarten*, First* 
and Second -Grade Children" 

11:00-11 *3C Carolyn Hell* University of Pittsburgh. 

"Hie Role of Teachers' flespor.ses While Teaching 
a Short Story** 

U:3O-l:0C Lunch 

1:00-1:30 Discission of morning's presentations 

1:30,£:QG Charles Lindamood. San Louis Obispo, 

"The Incidence of Auditory Conceptual Dysfunction 
artor-g Teachers of "eadmg and the Language Arts" 

2:00-£:5C Margaret Jones, University of Delaware* 

"Children's fteadinff Achievement as a Funcwon of 
Varying Specificity of Purpose Setting Directi^s*' 

^:30-3:OQ ^arciene Mattlessan. Temple University. 

"Specific Teacher Behaviors and Strategies Relate* 
to PuPil Achievement" 

3:0^3:30 Jotm Foilran* University of South Florid** 

"Son* Findings from * Study of Teacner-Ef feet lveness 
Scales'* 

3:30^:15 Discussion of day's talks 

*:1S~4:3Q President's concluding remarks 



Figure 4 NCRE Program tot t*^ 1975 Annual Meeting. 
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Writing has wm-d attention as well. At the NCRE/NCTE ses* 
sion in Chicago tn 1976. which Julie M. Jen.*en chaired, Janet Emig, 
Donald Graves* Charles Cooper, and Manha I,- King spoke on the 
topic "Research on (composing; Precedents and Priorities/* Then in 
1977 at the NCRE AERA meeting session, which Walter T, Petty 
chaired, (hooper, Graves, Lee Odrll,, Cindy Courts, Gabriel Delia* 
Piana, and Richard Beach discussed **New Directions (or Research on 
Writing/* At a similar session tn 1979, Odell,, Peter M. Rosenthal, and 
Sean Waltnsley, ; all at the State I'nivenity of New York at \tbany, 
discussed "Written Discourse.** 1 And in a new NCRE endeavor—a 
sesuon at the National (Conference on Elementary Language Arts 
meet i njj^ John Mellon spoke on "Writing, Writing Well,, Writing 
Well Enough/' 

Other programs concerned with rradtng instruction, and in some 
instances rrsearch* included discussions of *'New Trends in Read* 
abih'ts for Publishers and Writers of Instruc tional Materials" by Ed 
Oiletnan, H. Alan Robinson, Kenneth Goodman, Dan Hittleman, 
i-aura Smith, and William Pagan at an NCRE session in the 1972 
IRA program; "The Right to Read: A Progress Report"' by Ruth 
Holloway, Ira Aaron, and Shirley Feldman at the NCRE session at 
NCXfc tn 1973; "The Language Experience Approach to Reading: 
Theory and Practice" by John Merritt of the Open University in 
England and Marion Stauffer of the Sanford School tn Delaware at an 
NCRE IRA session tn 1974; **A Modest Proposal for Reading Topic: 
One Small Step beyond the Great Debate'* by Jeanne S, Chall at the 
annual breakfast at IRA in 1977, 

Variety in programs, though, ts reflected iti these topics: 

19/0 — "A Description of the National Television Program for 
Pres< hoolers,*' with Edward Palmer as the speaker 

1976 — *Oral language Assessment of the Linguistically Dis* 

tinct: Techniques and Problems in Research and Devel* 
opment/' a symposium c haired by Thomas D, Horn 

1977 — "Research in Adult Education: New Thrusts,*' chaired 

by Robert Emans, with Elois Skeen and Edward Cobb as 
speakers 

1978 *— **Discourse Analysis: Its Usefulness in Research in 

English Education,** chaired by Michael Kibby. with 
Call Bereiter^ Patrick Finn* Jeannette Grundel, Jerry 
Morgan, and Charles A Perfetti as speakers 

1979 — "New Directions for Research on Response to Liteia- 

ture," wirh Ric hard Beach, Janet Hickman* and William 
Wasburn as speakers 
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As reporttt! in thr picmhng chapter* several sessions during this 
period. pMiucolarly during ttir first hall,, included reports about (he 
Teacher Effectiveness Study. Most of the breakfast meetings included 
attention to seme busi.tess matters such as bylaw revision and reports 
by officers and committer chairs. Occasionally, too. here were 
speakers— Jeanne S. Chall in 1977* Sura W, lAindsteen and Mary A. 
WilajxdiHUSsing their study, 'Oral' Jitguage Instruction (or Creative 
Problem Solving/' atio P. Helen Lewis in 1978 reporting on a project 
that focused on the improvement of children's verbal skills by teach* 
ing through an art medium, There were also discussions by tht* meni> 
berst: but most of tlttv la<ked ihe focus on and exchange about 
research that had been c jtteristic of jAjlier breakfas; meetings. 

lilt* 1970s *aw tht* publication of three bulletin^. Thr first. Tracker 
Effectwmrss tn Etrtnrtitary Language Arte:, A Progrrss Report, was 
published tn 1974 and discussed in ihe last dwpter. This bulletin 
4 sometimes referred to as a monograph, as are the two later on*s) set 
the pattern for tlie second two ih that it was published in conjunction 
with the ERIC Clearinghouse cm Reading and Communication Skills 
and differed from earliei bulletins in that n was not a reprint of 
artic les poblished earbei* 

The bolleiin published itt I975* r Help fot thr Heading Trathrr: 
Nrw Otrrcbons in Knranh* edited by William !>♦ Pag" 4 identified 
in the inttodoction by Ketmetli Coodman as containing extensions 
of the theoties and methodologies*^ that bad begun to be explored by 
Edmund Huey "nioieihati three-c|uaiteisof a century ago/* Support- 
ing tluv Helen M Robinson*, author of the ftrst chapter concerning 
children's behavior while reading. points out that Huev wrote at 
length about the 'natural* way of learning to read at home/" Tht 
bulletin inc lodes chapters on the read* jg process* ntiscue patterns, the 
clow* procedure., and diagnostic procedures It |»ov*des suggestions 
for ittstroction based upon observations of what children do when 
they read. The authors* in addition to Robinson, were Carolyn Borke* 
Vetia M. Goodman* Jayne A. Del-awter* Kenneth l~ Carlson. John R^ 
Bottnuih, Peggy V Williams. Rebecca C &air. and Page. 

Hrtp for thr Traiher of Wnttm Composition Nrw Oirec- 

ttons tn Rrsrarch* edited by Saia W. Ijundsteen* was published in 
1976. This bullerti** prepared by a committer consisting of Alvina 
Treut Burrows, Robert C Calfee* James T. Fleming. Eileen Tway* 
and Lundsteen* reviews some research related to composition; sug- 
gests teac hing practices; discusses the relationship between children's 
writing and other language skills,, the interrelationship of literature 
and composition* and evaluation procedures, and notes current ttends 
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and needs for futuie thwart Ik Most importantly, it presents twelve 
basic prmcip'es on whit li writing programs can be based. 

The Constitution and By-laws of the Conference were revised four 
times during the seventies, with the present "official rules" now 
entitled only "By-laws,"' (This reflects current practice, likely the 
result of enlisting the aid of a parliaiueittattan for the first time! But 
shouldn't the purpose of the organization be stated?) Major changes 
(other than the means for expanding the membership, the institution 
of the Fellow category, and the dropping of associate membership) 
included separating the secretary-treasurer office into two offices and 
limiting each officeholder to a single three-year term; abolishing the 
office of vice-president and instituting that of president-elect; elimi- 
nating the requirement that the president-elect previously have served 
on the Executive Committee (which had been instituted n the 1971 
revision,, applying then to the vtce-presidency); ana substituting 
"desirable" for other statements of qualifications for membership. 

Other ac tivities at thts time included establishing a committee and 
criteria for an annual award for meritorious research. In 1979 the 
Executive Committee authorized "$250 each for travel support or an 
honorariutn to filter meetings of NCTE aitd IRA (November 1979, 
May 1980, November 1980) lor individuals living outside of North 
America who arc selected to |>artu tpate tn the preconvention sessions 
sponsored by the Ad Hoc NCTE IRA Committee on the Impact of 
Child Development Research on C urriculum and Instruction,** but 
apparently no funds were expended, 

Membership Expansion 

The founders of NCRK wanted an organization for only a few 
researchers to exchange ideas anrl findings of their research. Only active 
researchers were invited to membership, When this author was NCRE 
president in 1970* Lou l~aBiant wrote regarding early membership: 

J he onginal gioup was small and remained so till in the 40s- 
li was Dr Ortain's idea thai the number should be limned, to 
per mu all <>' the members «> s>t around a dining table at the 
annual meeting and rejKin and discuss informally 

How long the membership was limited so that all could sit around a 
tabic 1 is not clear, The earliest membership list available is that for 
1937 tj with 31 tiames on it so thr ' sitting around the table** idea had 
apparently been abandoned. Ye( expansion was not a great concern 
since only 27 names* appear on tin list and 29 on that for 1941* 
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The names oft ihe 1941 lisi had (handed somewhat* km), from those 
on earlier lists, Ten names of ihv 11*39 list were not on the 1941 U%i^ 
although some of these did appear on later lists (possibly dues had 
again been paid). When associate membership was instituted is not in 
the records available, although Ottain mentioned the category in his 
1934 report, and in 1941 there wete60 names on the associate member- 
ship list. Moving from assuc iate to at tive membership status was dif- 
ficult in the early davs of the organization since unanimous consent 
of all active members (at the bteakfast meeting) was required for an 
individual to be designated as an active member. Close attention was 
^iven to whether the person considered for active membership was 
actually a researcher. 

Discussion of membership numbers fiec|tiently occurred in early 
Executive Committee meetings Although there were 43 active mem- 
bers at the time and only 23 associate members* the 1919 minutes 
state tj "It was the opinion ci the group io keep down the ac tive mem- 
bership to a small number (not much more* than 25) of persons actually 
engaging in research," Possibly the statement was directed at some 
members w ith textbook publishing af filial tons oi in other nonresearch- 
ing positions (one membet\ address was the Chamber erf Commerce 
Building in Los Angeles), 'I*he cpiestion of "whethei we tntist limit 
exit membership to 50" appeals in t tit respondent e from 1951 presi- 
dent John J, DeBoer to immediate l>asi*presideni Edgar Dale, DeBoer 
wrote that the secretary-treasurer * Gertrude Whipple, "tells me that 
some of the older members of the organization favor keeping the 
number down to 50/" The t oi respondent t* exchange led to polling the 
members. This resulted in one favoring "the present list of nic inbers." 
three suggesting 60. fourteen favonng lb, three opting for no limita- 
tion, and seventeen favoring leaving the matter to the Executive 
Committee- The cone htsion rea< hed was "ihdi the membership com- 
mittee recommend as many new nominees as it thinks advisable/' 
Active membership in 1952 was 62, 

Action concerning the extent of ac tive membership and the actual 
number continued to differ, hir example, there were 82 ac tive mem- 
bers in 1957. but the bylaws of the same date stated that "Active 
membership shall be conservatively limited" and that 'The initial 
maximum shall be fifty ^ However^ the bylaws also stated that "the 
number admitted u> active membership shall be fixed by the Executive 
Commute?."' Apparency the bylaws were revised sometime between 
1957 and I960 since the bylaws in the I960 directory state that the 
"maximum membership shall be one hundred," and 94 ac live mem- 
bers' names were listed- 
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At live rncmoc i\hrp wj\ hmoed ea< Ii yt\ir for the next ten years. 
I tic i9t>9 Kxeumvt* Committee Tecogni/ed the fac I that some persons 
who were active researchers were denied membership iKtaiise of the 
Irintt of 100, Perhaps this recognition was prompted by a letter from 
longtime member Donald D. DurrelL who wrote,, "A researc h org am - 
Anion is of most value to ytmng* ,r memliers. hut we have no younger 
atiive titembxTs, . , Some of the most tillable rrseai<h people have 
been on the asstx late membership for yearv *\ind , *meinbe + ship should 
ht- i>pt*n mtorniHient resettle h |>eo|>le w ithout hm nation of numbers/* 
Iheie was resisiarue lo no limiiatron though. As 1967 president Helen 
Ilmis put it./ 4t VVhat niosi of us need leavi . . . ts another big organiza- 
(ton w ith uuit h atlniitmtmtive detail/ 1 Titus, with the approval of the 
memberships the Inlaws, in regard to membership were amended in 
1970 ui read; 

Hm* maximum dim; membership shall Iw one hundred ten 
hi l 4 i7L om j hundred rweun ru 1972. one hundred ihirty in 
1**71. oiu* fium'.ied foii> m 1074* diid one hundred fiJiy m 1975 
*ind rlirieaftr-i 

Karlv Mo in the l^VOs, concern mom dec lining attendance ai busi* 
ness meetings led to tin* ldditiort lo thr Inlaws' 

Acme member* ■ < x< hiding lifetime) who fail to attend anv 
one of fne < onset uiivr annual businest imy ngs of ihe (Urn* 
feierice nu\ be diu^iW 'roil* inrmbeiship uy action ef the 
l* \et titl\e GlinnMV* 

Tht'ic* was also exu.j ^tfrnooo n* Jhe bvJaw provision thai members 
'shall" .>r droptted if ihe> are two vears hi arrrars m payment of dues. 

The tiexi t hart*;; iti membership numbers came in 1973, with (he 
1970 provision changed 10 "New metnliers elected in any one year 
shall noi exceed tc/t pertrfti of ihe previotu, year's membership." The 
<rm<* members voted to abolish the dis .nciton between active and 
avsot lajte* membership. All ai live members berame Fellows, with the 
bv la vK providing foj future eje< tion to Fellow status by requiring 
nn itihership fot lhiee years, nominal ion by two Fellows, and majority 
w>te of the fr.xe< ative Committee. 

There Was also autoit laVn in the 1970s for automate in vital ion 
to membership for recipients ol the NCXE Promising Researcher 
Awauh or the IRA Otifvtathiing Dissertation Award. Niosi of the 
rec lpients did join a.id ha* " leuined their membership* 

The Fall 1980 issue trt ihe SCRk Newsletter retried that the 
Kxe<ultve Commuter aj>pro\eti i!8 ihtsoiis for membership and IS 
cntrentty ac live members for Fellow Mai us it t lis May meeting. 'Prior 
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to these actions of the Executive Committee, NCRE membership [for 
1979*1980) consisted of 254 active members, 85 Fellows, and 6$ life- 
time members for a total membership in NCRE of 402." And the 1979 
directory lists 1 1 International Affiliates* 2 of whom are also identified 
as Fellows. 





5 And Now, What Next? 



Martha L* King, president in 1979-1980, at leasi partially set the tone 
for NCRE today— and probably for the future— in the Spring 1980 
NCRENeivsteller; 

For the Annual Breakfast meeting at IRA in St. Louis* we 
intend to return to the format of the "earl? days" of NCRE and 
have round table discussions. So much interesting and significant 
research is now being conducted by members of NCRE that we 
need the time to share questions and discuss together. 

This intention was fulfilled with tables labeled by topic— spelling* 
listening* comprehension, and so forth. Members chose tables by 
topic, and the meeting concluded with one member reporting from 
each table on the current research discussed and the needed research 
that had beer suggested. 

Another indication of NCRE's future is the statement of P. David 
Pearson in the Fall 1980 newsletter: 

What I propose js that NCRE establish a more or less sys- 
tematic and cyclical monograph series: one that would return 
regularly to particular cuiricular areas like writing, spelling, lis- 
tening, reading, creative arts, and— yes— even handwriting. 

Then there was the Institute— the "Work-Study Day"— at AERA 
on April 7, 1980, called by King "Perhaps the most significant event 
in our efforts to stimulate rest? rh. . . " This session, guided by 
Pearson, consisted of presentations by Michael Holliday of the Uni- 
versity of Sydney and John Bransford of Vanderbtlt University and 
work sessions conducted by Priscilla Drum, Jerome Harste, Tony 
Petrosky, and Rob Tterney devoted to current issues in language 
research. King gave the following description of the Institute: 

Originally planned for fifty participants, the Institute drew 
eighty applicants. The purpose of the meeting was to review the 
state of knowledge the current research in four areas: <1) com* 
prehension and composing, (2) literacy assessment, (3) socio* 
r>olitica] contexts of literacy, and (4) comprehension and the 
structure of text. 
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The four sludy fttoojft shared information and diwrussed topics 
as wtde ranging *s unies that need to be addressed by the research 
community to specific plans for research studies and proposals 
fok cooperative research among members. 

The Executive Committee authorized bulletins (monographs) in 
bilinguali&m, spelling, writing, and listening. At this writing. George 
Hillocks is well on the way to completing one on "current research 
on composition," Richard Hodges is planning one on "the state of 
the an" in spelling, and Doris Gunderson k responsible for planning 
one on bilingual education. The Executive Committee also authorized 
in 1980 the payment of a stipend of $600 for research in listening. 
While this has not been paid as yet. the authorisation may stimulate 
the production of v monograph, 

Meetings at the beginning of the 1980s also reflect the strength of 
NCRE and the breadth of >te members' interests. At IRA in 1980, 
Mattaniie Amoral of Educational Testing Service, Robert C. Ca I fee of 
Stanford* Donna Pma of Albuquerque, Jackson Stenner of the 
National Testing Service,, and Richard Venefcky of the University of 
Delaware spoke to the topic "Issues + i ihe Assessment of Literacy," At 
the National language Arts Conference,, Thomas D. Horn headed a 
syin[x>uum on "A Longitudinal Study of the Oral Language Devel- 
opment of Texas Bilingual Children/'' 

In 1981 Roy C, O'Donnell and Kenneth Kamor coordinated a pro- 
gram at the NCRE session at AERAin I^os Angeles on ^Research on the 
Composing Piocess." The speakers were Richard Beach of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Lillian Bridwell of the University of Nebraska. 
Charles Coojot of the University of California at San Diego, and 
Linda Flower and John Hayes of Carnegie-Mel Ion University Then at 
che NCRE cosponsored program at IRA, James R, Squire chaired the 
session on "Research in Reading by Publishers," This meeting was 
planned in cooperation wnh the Association of American Publishers 
and featured reports and discussion by these publishers' representa- 
tives: Janet Moore,, Vice President* Knowledge Sciences; Leo Munday, 
Vice President. Testing Department, Riverside Press Company? 
RoaxanneMc Ixan, Editorial Vice President-Reading, Scott* Foresman 
and Company; Barbara Howell, Editor* in -Chit f, Silver Burden Com* 
pany; Tom Murphy, President, Holt, Rinehart, and Winston; and 
Ric hard T, Morgan, President, Macmillan School Division, Jeanne S + 
Chall, Robert C Calfee,and Yetta M, Goodman interrogated the pub- 
lishers' representatives and commented on their remarks. 

All of this bodes well for NCRE, The expanded membership of the 
organization has, of course*, c hanged the nature of the meetings. The 
level and types of research today have similarly changed, and these 
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changes are teflec jjj the monographs as well as Hi the research of 
members, Bui NCRE is hale and hearty, has a renewed focus on 
research* and has retained the purpose of improving instruction in 
the language am, While other organizations — primarily IRA and 
NCTE — give more attention to research than they earlier did* they 
sit II must provide services to members with little tnleresi Ui or toman 
with research, Stilt oihet organizations seem to depart from efforts to 
relate research to classroom application. NCRE still focuses on 
research and us application to classrooms. NCRE ts sttM unique. 

Comments from Members 

The uniqueness of NCRE is reflected in the 1 following quotations 
from NCRE members* |>ast atid present. Some of the comments uie 
very serious and contemplative;, others are in a lighter vein. 

Ideally English is not u separate subjec t in ihe elementary s< hool. 
It should petmeate the whole program: yet it is i.nj>ortani ihat 
the schools he conscious of the growth in language and reading 
power tis such 

Dora V. Smith, 1942 
, . . active members should really be contributing research , . . 
we should avotd dfadwood. 

Letter from Gertrude Whipple, 
1953 

My most vtvid memories are of the very frank, exhilarating dis- 
cussions ;hat characterized the Tuesday morning breakfast ses- 
sions when we each presented our ren*i r rh problems and plans. 



Figure this one out — The twenty-two members who have paid 
their dues will ! >e asked to pav dues in 1948 in tlie same way as 
the fourteen who did not pay. 



No one seems to know where the bulletins of ihe n^ional con- 
ference are, f have had several letters from the library of the Uni- 
versity of California saying that Scott-Fores man knows nothing 
of them. Regardless of what happens about affiliations between 
the two organizations, [ wish the conference could take s*eps to 
sec ure the booklets and grve ihein over for handling to such ah 
organization as the NCTE or the AFRA, 



Ethel MabteFalk* J977 



(Unidentified quotation! 



letter from Dora V, Smith to 
J, Conrad Seegers, 1945 
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If the child has nothing which seems to him worth saying 
or no one to whom he wishes to say it, it is absurd to expect 
him 1 0 learn to express himself by being forced through certain 
performances. 

Marion R. Trabue* 1935 

One of the problems with educational research is that it seems 
neither to synthesize nor cumulate. 

P. David Pearson. 1980 

1 believe our organization could serve education effectively by 
reviewing research studies qualitatively. 

A member, 1970 
Being creative is not a good way to get into NCRE. 

A member* 1970 

I hope you will not object to the use of stationery which was 
printed five years ago and never used. We should not waste 
paper, we are told. 

J. ContadSeegers 

Enclosed is a check for $1.00 to take care of active membership 
dues. 

Emmeii A. Belts, 1941 

A crying need, it seems to me, is for more communication 
between the world of research and the textbook maker and the 
teacher. . . . jean Piagc has led the field in exploration of the 
development of understanding about the relation of verbalism to 
concepts. ... yet I find many teachers unaware of the work he 
has had published in this country since 1925. 

Lou LaBrant, 1970 
A crisis is shaping up in public education which affects every 
teacher everywhere. 

Ruth G.Strickland. 19M 

New Orleans is the only town I know that offers cocktails with 
breakfast. 

Kenneth Goodman, 1973 
The membership in NCRE, tn the past six or seven years* has 
been skewed toward empiricists. <W 

A member, 1970 * 

The Fxecutive Committee has authorized a series of three or four 
monographs to be published over the next two years on the 
following topics; bilingual ism* spelling, writing* and listening. 

Martha L. King in the Spring 1980 
NCRE Newsletter 
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[I remember] the mutually supportive discussions which helped 
persons making presentations to sharpen their research and 
their thinking, 

Harold G. Shane. 1977 

Eighteen members are in arrears two or more years in payment 
of their dues. Fhey have received at least four dues notices* 

Secretary's Annual Report, 1976 

f am paying a girl $10.00 a year to keep up with the financial 
accounting* tax reports and the like* and t paid another girl a 
small amount for stenographic work over a period of a year and 
a half. 

Letter from J. Conrad Seegeu to 
E. W. Dolch, 1943 

The aggrandizement of the teacher's job and the schools and 
institutions only starts with the introduction of adult ideas into 
the curriculum. The same thing happens in respect to method. 
My own notion is that nine-tenths of the progressivism which 
rather disappointingly manifests itself in the schools today is 
due to foggy thinking about the real task of the schools. These 
progressives are ashamed to teach arithmetic and writing and 
reading. They want to beat these other subjects, and they justify 
themselves on the child-centered basis. The child, they say. isn't 
interested in the three R's. But that is precisely the reason why 
the teacher exists. The child isn't interested in learning these 
things— at least not naturally— and that makes it hard to teach 
them. And thai in turn is precisely the reason why we have 
teachers in schools. It is to do a job that is hard. This idea. I 
think, that the schools should be always interesting and always 
according to the child's likes is certainly not in conformity with 
the history of the school as an institution. 

Letter from B + R. Buckingham to 
E, V,. Dolch. 1942 

Professor Charles C Fries of rhe English Departmental Michigan 
would be an interesting person to speak on the subject of 
grammar, I still prize his stimulating article on the periphrastic 
future use of shall and will in modern English. 

Ernest Hon 1 1942 

I even remember Ted Clymer when he was brought to his first 
meeting of the NCRE by Dora V, Smith. He had hair then. 
^ Ralph C. S^tger 
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ft was agreed that the (Conference files should be straightened 
out by a trained secretarial assistant; tha' a file of past Confer- 
ence bulletins be built up; that a list of the past officers be 
prepared according to dates' and that a book of the minute^ of 
the (inference be torn pi led, 

Km uttve Committee minutes. 1950 

If th<* full values of language as a means of communication are 
to survive we need 10 know more about the way* childt k n grow 
in language power and acquire ability 10 use language with 
understanding and pleasure, 

David H, Russell, Preface of 1952- 
I95S Directory 

Tlie Executive Committee discussed the desirability o( ihe prep- 
aration of the htstoiy of the National Conference on Pesearrfi 
in Foolish, 

Setretaiy's Annual Report 1976 

Ah ma Burrows is to be honored at ihe NCTF Books for Chil- 
dren Luitchroti on Friday, November 23. 

NCRE Newsletter* 1975 

Our breakfast meetings weic tin- most significant io me. 

Margaret B, Faike, 1977 

One type of research concerning textbooks, however, has received 
little attention. We have apparently been little concerned with 
what is done with ihe textbook aftei it is adopted. More specif* 
ually, we have failed to follow the textbook into the classroom 
with ihe idea of finding out what use is made of it there. This, 
ihem is ihe problem to which the Conference t through its Com- 
mittee on Composition, now wishes io address itself. 

Memorandum. 1939 
1 was immediately preceded as president of NGRE by my sixth 
grade teacher (Marion Anderson) and my ninth grade English 
teacher (Agnella Gunn). As a matter of fact, when I ran against 
Agnella 1 wasbeaien. 

Thomas D, Horn 
Some 1945 suggestions for research: Effect of "Big Little Books'* 
upon children's tastes in reading. The relation between train- 
ing tn rhythms and efemeniaiy school reading. To what extent 
d t >es ihe study of formal grammar actually improve the use 
of English? 

(Unidentified cjuotation) 
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Arrwr bettor off? NCRE members resisted merger with NCTE in 
1940 because they warned to protect the organization's $1,300. The 
treasurer reports that as of November 16, J 980 we had U2.60J.70. 

Sale of NCRE publications in 1971 totaled 3000 copies. 

The recruitment of active members has been too long largely 
"establishment" people, those who view English in tidy, tradi- 
tional ways, those who do research in traditional, respectable 
ways. 

Leland B. Jacobs, 1970 

. . . the Sheraton-Charles is the only hotel on the Mardi Cras 
parade route this year. 

Roy A. Kress announcing the 1973 
meeting in New Orleans 

NCRE will never be a large organization. Its intent from the 
very beginning was to bring together the active leaders in research 
in Knglfeh, to provide opportunity for the maximum interaction 
between its members. 

Kenneth Goodman, 1973 

When AKRA and AASA separated. AERA lost contect with prac- 
tical problems of school instruction. . , . 

Donald D. DurrelL 1980 
It might interest you to know tint for a "dying" organization, 
we have received a total of 1 13 responses regarding the attendance 
at the meeting and interest in the activities of the Cooperative 
Research Committee. 

Letter from H. Alan Robinson 
to members of the Cooperative 
Research Committee 

Could you tell me whether the Phillies will be playing in town 

?hat weekend? 

Letter from Raven I. McDavid, 

Jr.,, to Helen Huus regarding his 

speaking to NCRE 
One of our most regrettable traditions has designated grades four 
to six as "the grammar giades." 

R. L Lyman 

. . ♦ the Conference never has any money to pay speakers* and yet 
we have, I believe, presented some tremendously stimulating and 
productive programs. 

J. Conrad Seegers, 1946 
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In my judgment* we should be digging more deeply into writing; 
including spelling and research in speech.: Then* too* we should 
not ove r look this big area of listening. 

Emmett A, Betts* 1947 
There may be m longer a place for NCRE ir the educational 
scene. The huge professional organizations, however, cannot 
serve— or do not serve-^ihe original purposes of NCRE, Yet the 
limitation of active membership tn NCRE has seriously dimin- 
ished its usefulness, 

Donald D + Dun-eU* 1968 

The first lunch I attended as a graduate student I was over- 
whelmed to be seated at the same table with Arthur Gates, and to 
hear Ruth Strickland, the speaker, for the first time. 

Margaret Early 

James Squire chairs 76th NSSE Yearbook. Part II, The Teach- 
ing of English; Prfschoot-Cotitgtt to be published early in 1977, 
P-epared by a committee and authors, most of whom are NCRE 
members, the yearbook contains contributions from Margaret 
Early, Wallet Petty. Alan Purves, Edmund Farrell, William 
Jenkins, and others. 

Fall \97GNCKE Newsletter 

I never envied the breakfast chairman the job of trying to get the 
" round-the- table" discussions started withouj having Betts or 
!^,ar be among the first ones, 

Emery Bltesmer 

One ineradicable memory which I have is of B, R + Buckingham 
at a breakfast meetings over 80 but still strong, . - , After a report 
on ongoing research by Bert Harris in which the problems of 
Puerto Rican students were discussed. t» became Buckingham's 
turn to speak. He said something like this: "Many years ago 
when 1 was principal of Spirer School, I heard almost exactly 
the same problems about newty-arrivtng students, but they were 
the German immigrants/* 

Ralph G Staiger 

The research committees of boili IRA and NCTF, could take over 
easily all the research functions now carried on under the aegis 
of NCRE. 

A member. 1970 

U "research" as used in our title defined only to include experi- 
ments whose results are to be expressed quantitatively and inter- 
preted by statistic ians and psydtotogists? 
q A member. 1970 
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I believe our otgani/ation could serve education effectively by 
reviewing research studies quattiaiwely. 

Comment on a 1970 questionnaire 

Would it not be desirable to set up a standing committee to 
consider the problem of stimulating research? 

Gertrude Whipple. 1952 
If you are ever up at 6:00 or 6:30 in the mornings, watch New 
York University's Sunuse Semesters. Bernice £< Cullinan. New 
York University, is teaching it and has lots of interesting guests. 

Spring 1978 NCRE Newsletter 
The National Conferente on Research in English was organized 
in 1975, 

{Hi] was NCRt s first president in 1926-27. 

The Conference ha*, since its founding in 1937 

Various NCRE publications 

Who needs remxndmgt 1935 Breakfast in the Blue Room of the 
Riu-Carlton Hotel in Atlantic City: "Eighty-five untsper plate " 
1967 Breakfast in La Petite Cafe of the Sutler Hilton in \<rw 
York City: * l $3.*M to lover the cost of the breakfast." 

[IJmdeL ified quotation] 

1 believe the future of our organization ts bright. 

Robert Emans, Fall 1978 NCRE 
Newsletter 



Reflections a;«d Projections 

Further reflections on NCRE are provided by James R. Squire and 
Roy C O DonnelL 

James R. Sqmre 

Individuals who have recently expressed tontern over a seeming lack 
of interest in reseanh-based instntumn among members of the 
National Council of Teat hers of English and of the International 
Reading Association will find some reassurance in Walter T. Petty's 
illuminating history of the first fifty years of NCRE. Apparently con- 
ditions have keen always thus. Researcher* pressing for orportunities 
to present new findings; practitioners occupied with more urgent 
problems. If the many great presidents who moved from offices in 
NCRE to those in NOTE or IRA have not been able to define a clear 
path for ideas to flow from research to practice* they at least have tried 
many different ways. Petty helps us count the ways. 
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One tan not read tins togt*rtt liKior) without better understanding 
the involvement of leseardiei s with the bathing and learning of lead- 
ing and the language aits for mart} years* "I*he movement horn an 
almost independent convention tocosfMttisored turnings, from reviews 
and interpretations of research to S|w>nw>r*hip o( new projects^ from 
concern with basit language skills to deep involvement in reading 
instruction, fiom behasiorism to cognitive psychology— -these minor 
ihe ebb ahd (low of research i jrtrrrsK hi the* country* At a time when 
the avenues of communication were restnered* NCRK initiated its 
monograph scries and its repoits in The Elementary English Review* 
As Reading Research Quarterly., Reseanh tn the Teaching of English. 
and \he ERIC Clearinghouse began strung th** profession, Omirr- 
erne leaders not only sup}>oried the tiew developments but found 
workshops and conferences a more pioduciive, needed activity* The 
record is out 4 of adaptability and leader shlp^ 

One lecjuiretnem veenrs to dominate our agenda for the furure — 
providing a balanced }M*rs}M*ctise+ P> David Pearson, in his presidential 
comments, tailed (or cscfrcal resiews of research to ensure thai impor- 
tant ar**as of concern art* 1101 overlooked* Given our pit ^nt fixation 
on ^*o<ess-orientetl studies m comprehending and composing—or 
with interactive language expression— a periodic review tif what is 
going tin in trirital othei areas-** listening foi example, tir handwrit- 
ing or longitudinal mi idles of language dese]tj}jfnent«-could be triti- 
cal. Perhaps once eath decade NCRK should iniiiate some kind of 
ruminative miew of where we are and where we are going* 

Roy(\ Olhmnell 

Reading Walter T. Pern's at t omit of the history of the Natrorul Con- 
ference on flesearth in English has broadened and deepened my sense 
of appreti«i» n for tins unique organ i/atioii The existence t>f NCRE 
was not something ih>it had srgniheance to me until about twenty 
years ago. I'nhke Walter Petts\ I h.u! no graduate school professor 
who was at use in NCRE., mid I regarded it as an exclusive organiza- 
tion wrth prisate criteria for Ceding its members* Afrer 1 was atcepted 
as an associate member*, I saw nothing to t hange that inuial impres- 
sion to any great degree, As an associate* member I mended meetings 
from tune to lime, bin 1 had iut opj>oitunit) to voir on issues that 
tame up lor disc ussion, 

In looking over ihe +t at tisc" membership list (then limited to 100). 
1 notited th<it a mmont) •* re piomineiit people who had dune srg- 
mfitant research, but the majority were people who, as far as I knew, 
were not tisely imolscrf in revearch related to English* Furthermore, 
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il seemed thai tlir dominant resean h rnterrsis (if llu* *jroup *vere 
focused nu the eleineritan grades and that the ptimary interest was 
leseari h in reading. The list of associate members included several 
young [H k onk who were ac uvely involved tn a wide range of research 
intere\is, hut they apparently lud little chance of assuming leadership 
inles until tenement nl older members o|x k ued up slots on the active 
membership rosier. Mv impression of NCTK l \ Standing Committee 
on Research, a gioup whose interests overlapped ihose of NCRE. was 
more pnsinw than die unpr* ssion I lud of NCRfc. This committee 
\ as nude up of a small group of |>eople who were actively involved 
m ■! wide range of resean h activities, and when I became a committee 
mernbei on l%7), I duet ted mosi of iny attention to its a: rivities, 

M\ imprtwion of NCRF was gieaily dunged, howevei, when in 
1970 prow sum was made to expand ihe acnve membershi p list. This 
expansion allowed several astute meinbeis 10 l>ecome at live parti* 
cipants in ihe organisation. With the ensuing change in my own 
inernbri vlup \iatu\ in NCRk i: my in i crest in rhe organization was 
greatK stimulated arul the extent of my participation ini reased. 

As a merubet of rhe National Count il of Teachers of English, the 
International Reading Awim latum, ami the American Educational 
Research Association^ \ frequently had oppoilurnty to attend the 
NCR* cos|Hinvored \esMotis at annual i omentinus, and I became 
aiipiaiitted with a glowing number of NCRF members. I had oppor* 
iunit> 10 participate in disc trismus ahont several NCRE projects, and 
I read vauon^ NCRK publications. However, it was not uniil I lead 
ibis Imtoi) of the oigani/aiion h\ Pelt\ thai I became fully aware of 
ihe outstanding vtatnre of NCRK's eailv leadeis and the magnitude 
of its activities o\er ihe fifty-year petiod of lis existeiut*. Petty docu- 
ments ihe lelatioitship between NCRK and several significant e\ents 
thai I had noi pie\ roush associated with the organization. 

0\ei the years that I have been a rtu k rnhei of NCRK,, and parttcu* 
larh during thf \c\us I ha\e sc k ived on ihe Executive Committee, I 
tia\e given a grear deal of thought to the pitiposes seived by the 
01 gam/at um and to ilie ipiesnom of how to get moie members 
intuited tit NCRK acm ities and how In increase the organization's 
effectiveness. During the yeai I served av piesitient., J became keenly 
aware of the fact thai wilh no annual convent ion of the full member* 
ship and no ofhc lal journal^ it was extremely difficult for some of our 
cuemheis to estahlisb .md mainlairi d sense of distnici identification 
with ihe oigani/auon Although the SCHE Newsletter provides a 
means of communuaiion with the entire mernbei ship, there is appar* 
entl\ a difference in ihe sense of group identify some memheis have 
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with NCRE and the identity they ha*e with other professional organ- 
izations such as NCEE and IRA, 

An annual convention of NCRE, separate from meetings of other 
groups, would undoubtedly give the organization more visibility and 
there would be several resulting advantages. Programs might receive 
more attention than they seem to receive now. and participation in 
them might carrya greater sense of prestige. Since most NCRE mem- 
bers are affiliated with other professional groups, however it is hardly 
feasible to expect them to add another national conference to their 
calendars, At a time when institutional budgets for travel have been 
drastically reduced,: most of us are Poking for ways to decrease rather 
than increase the number of meetings we attend. 

A separate research journal sponsored by NCRE could also give the 
organization greater prominence than it now has. The various research 
ac tmties iti which our members are involved might provide the num- 
ber of good manuscripts rvt|uired to sustain a research quarterly. The 
possibility ot establishing such an organ was tn fact seriously dis- 
cussed a few sears ago. "l*he feasibility of the project seemed doubtful 
then. <*rid ihe probability of our undertaking such a venture in the 
future fs remote. As long as the |>«*grs of such journals as Research m 
the Teathing of English* Heading Research Quarterly., and American 
Educational Research Journal are available to NCRE members, it will 
be difftc ult to justify the ex|>ense of supporting another journal 

A i>essrmisiic stew of NCRE's current sttuarton aid role might lead 
one to question the c oiitttiutitg need for NCRE as a separate organiza- 
tion It probabls is tiol obvious to an outsider, for example,, how 
NCRE dufers from soirte of the Spetul Interest Groups in AERA, 
The EVmcittary Section of NCTE has lor several years been a vital 
group, wtth leaders highly sensitive to the needs of language arts 
teachers tn elementary schools, and IRA now provides for almost 
eserv conceivable interest of reading leather* and researches With 
the attention NCTE and IRA now give to researc h m their journals* 
iheit toinention programs, and theii annual researrh awards, one 
might ask if there is si/l a real need for NCRE, 

As I interpret '-he historical information Peity has presented*; had 
NCTE at the oat set given as much attention to research and the 
leaching of English language arts in the elementary grades as it now 
does* NCRE probabh never would hase been established. At the same 
tune, I believe Petly amply documents ihe fact lhat NCRE har served 
a vital pur|x>se ni stimulating research and in disseminating the 
results of research related to the English language arts. ITie bulletins 
published b> NCR^ cnei the years have addressed most of the topics 
of interest to tun^Uage ails leather*,- an/d these publications have a 
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practical asped ili.it is l.ickrng in many other research bulletins. A 
prime example ol NCRK s |>otentral foi stimulating revearc h is found 
in Petty s ac cjuni of the genesis of the First Grade Rending Studies. It 
is doubtful that a committee drawn exclusrvely from NCTE, IRA, oi 
AERA could have mobilized in such a short time the talent and effort 
required to accomplish such a projei t. A recent example of NGRF.'s 
accomplishment in synthesizing arid disseminating the results of 
research is Secondary School Reading: What Research Reveals for 
Cla±$t€)Qm Practae, This book, edited b> Allen Berger and H. Alan 
Robinson, * { published in 1932 through the joint efforts of NCRE 
and the 1 ERk, Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills. 
Its chapter* represent the contributions of more than twenty outstand- 
ing members of NCRK. 

The substantial accomplishments ol NCRK over the past half*: 
century have, m m\ opinion*, firml> established its reason for being, 
and 1 am convinced that there is a continuing leed for the kind of 
seivue the digitization can provide. While its functions may overlap 
rhose of other gtonps, they are not duplic ated by any group, a d rt is 
douhrful that .my othei group can effectively fulfill NCRE's mission. 
If continuing need is the tnterioii for continued exrsience, NCRE's 
future should be as secure as th.u of any professional organization* 
Like other organization*, obviously, NCRK will have to t/tidergo cer- 
tain c liange- rcler to rcm.iut useful. If I had the power to chart the 
fuuue cours* of NCRK,, the changes I would in; ke would be in the 
nature of adpiMineim lather than radical alterations. 

To enhance our sense at identity^ 1 would seek wavs to ger more 
members involved in NCRK activities* Although we reguiuny have 
cosponsoiec! sessions ,it NCTK> ; IRA, and AKRA c onveruions, many 
NCRK member* seldom attend. With no separate annual convention, 
the question of how to get more membership involvement is not 
easily answered, but jXTh.ips more deliberate etforts to change the 
earlier image of NCRK av ail exclusive group would be helpful- The 
apparent custom of having most of the organization's work done by 
Kxciulive Committee member^, past and present may be difficult to 
c hangc\ but it does not encourage the breadth of partic ipation needed 
for a .Hal organization* Kncorraguig members to attend open meet 
nigs of .he £xec utive Committer might have a s.ilurary effec t. 

Anothr : desirable i Jt<mge might he the enlargement of the scope of 
the XCRE Newsletter. While rhe wisdom of attempting to establish a 
new r< search journal is doubtful, there may be ways to broaden the 
function and enharxe the usefulness of ibe existing periodical In 
addition to brief items .itxnit Jctisities of member \, it might be pos- 
sible to prim somewhat more formal items about researrh in progress 
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and reseat* h trcently completed, Kach issue might also inc lude short 
articles or essays on topics of interest to members- Some of these 
might be solicited from individual members, and otliers might be 
selected from a pool of manuscripts received from voluntary contribu- 
tors The NCRE Newsletter might also induce information about 
research activities of related orgatn/ it ions, a well as possible sources 
of funds to support specific kinds of research. 

To facilitate our publications process, I would seek *ays to provide 
more f inane lal support to authors and editors. Membets who ntc ept 
responsibility for projec is have to find ways to complete them while 
performing their regular duties at their employing institutions. If 
NGRF could provide grants large trjotigh to enable writers to obtain 
released tune, the interval heiwmi initiation and completion of 
projects could be considerably shortened. In the p*st, some worths 
while projects were left incomplete, and otliers lost potential impact 
because of lengthy delays Adequate financial snppott might mak 
NCRK projects moie atiractive to more research scholars* with a 
resulting increase in both volume and degree of excellenc c\ 

In brief , 3 my wish for the futiue of NCR}* is dial we do even better 
the kinds of dungs we have been doi;ig we! While it may be true that 
other organizations (an vetve most of the pur|>oses that our founders 
had in mitui when they launched the 01 gam/anon, it scrms tome that 
thev can bt served better with our help. Rathet thati duplicate the 
researc h effotts of NCI K, IRA,, and AI-RA, we <an do a great deal to 
complement I hem. Since most of ouc members also hold membership 
ui one or mote of these gioups f: NCRK ru>, the unique |*>tential for 
smthcsi/tng,, interpreting, and implementing the findings of the best 
researc h related to the Y nglish language at is. If we make the most of 
our resources, I belrve we cati reali/i* that |K>iential and make our 
econd half century t*\ett more productive than the first. 
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Appendix A: 

Major Officers of the National 
Conference on Research in English 



Year 

1933-34 
1934*35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 
J 939-40 

1940- 4 J 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 
J944-45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 
J 954-55 
J 955-56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 39 

1959- 60 



Prc&tdtnt 

Marion A. Trabtie 
Harry A. Greene 
Walier 5, Cutler 
B. R Buckingham 

Robert (« Poo ley 
Mauoe Mc Broom 

Angela M. Broening 
Paul McKee 
Df> ra V Smith 
Mildred A. Daw*on 
E W< DoJi h 
R W Dolch 
KiheJ Mabie FaJk 
Ethel Mabie Falk 
Ethel Mabie FaJk 
BerniceE, t-eary 
Gerald A. Yoakam 
HaioJdA Anderson 
"dgar Dale 
John J, DeBoer 
David H< Russell 
Ruth G. Strickland 
Gertrude Whipple 
A SierJ Anley 
Marion A Anderson 
MaryAgnelia Gunn 
Thomas U. Horn 
Ralph G Staiger 



Vice-President 

Harry A, Greene 

Warren W< Coxe 

Bess Goody kootm 

Josephine 

MacLatchy 

Angel M Broening 

Bessie Bacon 

Goodrich 

Paul McKee 

Dora V. Smith 

M ijdred A. Dawson 

E. W< Dolch 
EtheJ Mabie Falk 
Ethel Mabie FaJk 
Dora V Smith 
Dora V. Smith 
Dora V. Smith 
Gerald A, Yoakam 
Harold A. Anderson 
Bess Goody koont? 
Ruth G. Strickland 

F. oy Ivan Johnson 
Ruth G Strickland 
A, Sierl Artley 
Angela M. Broening 
Marion Ah Anderson 
Mary A^nella Gunn 
Thomas D< Horn 
Ralph G Staiger 
Helen M, Robinson 
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Secretary- 
Tr fa surer 

G G Certain 
Ch G Curiam 
G C Certain 
C. G Certain 

G C. Certain 
G G Certain 

C. G Certain 
G G Certain 
G G Certain 
J, Conrad Seegm 
J Conrad Seegers 
J Conrad Seegers 
J Conrad Seegers 
X Conrad Seegers 
J, Conrad Seegm 
Mildred A. Dawson 
Mildred A. Dawson 
Gertrude Whipple 
Gertrude Whipple 
Gertrude Whipple 
Gertrude Whipple 
Helen A, Murphy 
Helen A. Murphy 
Helen A, Murphy 
Helen A, Murphy 
Helen A, Murphy 
Helen A. Murphy 
Margaret Early 
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Year President 

1960- 61 Uekn M Robinson 

1961- 02 Constance M 

McCul lough 

1962- 63 Russell 0 + Stauffer 

1963- 64 Margaret Early 
1904-65 Theodore Clymer 

1965- 66 Jeanne S + Chall 

1966- 67 Mary C. Austin 

1967- 68 Helen Hum 

1968- 69 Albert J Harris 

1969- 70 Walter T. Petty 

1970- 71 Dolores Durkin 

1971- 72 H. Alan Robinson 

1972- 73 Kenneth (Goodman 



t^te President 

Constance M. 
MtCulloufgh 
Russell G Stauffer 

Margaret Early 
Theodore C l ymei 
Jeanne S Chall 
Mary £ Austin 
Helen Huus 
Albert J- Harrr 
Waller T, Petty 
Dolores Hurkin 
H* Alan Robinson 
Kenneth Goodman 
Richard Hodges 



Secretary* 
Treasurer 

Margaret Early 
Margaret Early 

Helen Huus 
Helen Hujs 
Helen Htius 
Helen Huus 
William Etler 
William Elter 
WUiarn tiler 
(> lie man Morrison 
(jjleman Morrison 
Coleman Morrison 
Roy A, Kress 



St ere tary~ 



Yeur 


t*rrudent 


Presidentelect 


Treasurer 


1973-74 


Richard Hodges 


(pieman Morrison 


Roy A, Kress 


1974-75 


Coleman Morrison 


Alvina Tiem 


Roy A. Kress 






Burrows 




197* 76 


AlvinaTreui 


Sara W Lundsteen 


Helen K. Smith 




Burrows 






I9/W7 


Sara W. Lundsteen 


Samuel Weintraub 


Helen K Smnh 


1977-78 


Samuel Wetntraub 


Robert tmans 


Helen K. Smith 


1978-/9 


Robert Emans 


Martha L. Kjng 


Johanna S + 








DeStefanOr 








Se< retary;. 








James R, Squire^ 








Treasurer 


1979-80 


Maitha L, King 


Ph David Pearson 


DeStef an 0/ 5q u 1 re 


1986-81 


P David Pearson 


Roy C O'Donnell 


DeS tet an 0/ Sq u 1 re 


1981-82 


RoyC. ODonneM 


James R t Squire 


Bernne Cullinan r 








Secretary; 








Kileen Tway, 








Treasurer 


1982-83 


James R Squire 


Johr ma S< 


Cullman' Ttvay 






DeStefaoo 




1983-84 


Johanna S, 


Robert Dykstra 


Jerome Harster 




DeStefano 




Secretary 



Eileen Tway,, 
Treasurer 
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Appendix B: 
The Bulletins 



The bulletins published by NCRE are listed below in chronological 
order The first nine bulletins wjre numbeied and were published 
annually (except the eighth, which was published in the same year as 
the ninth). Since 1941 bulletins have not been numbered, nor have 
they appeared annually. 

Most bulletins, especially after the early ones, were written by several 
persons. The names listed ire editors of the bulletin committees. 

Research in Elementary Language: A Report of Problems and 
Progress * 1933), Harry A, Greene 

A Critical Summary of Selective Research in Elementary School 
Composition* Language* and Grammar (1934)* Walter S< 
Guiler and Emmett A. Bern 

Reading Disabilities and Their Correction: A Critical Summary 
of Selective Research H935)> Emmett A, Betts 

Research Problems in Reading in the Elementary School (1936) 

Dm. aid D. Durrell 
Principles of Method in Elementary English Composition (1937)* 

Harry A, Greene 
Elementary School Language Textbooks: A Survey of Their Use 

and a Summary of Related Research Studies (1938). Mildred 

A* Dawson 

Vocabulary Problems in the Elementary School (1939), J. Conrad 
Sogers 

Evaluating instruction in English in the Ltementary Schools of 

NewYorki\94\ Dora V + Smith 
Reading m the intermediate Grade* (1941 ) t Gertrude Whipple 
Readability (I949>, Edgar Dale 

Education and the Mass N'dia of Communication (1950)> John 
J DtBoer 

Readiness for Reading and Related Language Arts: A Digest of 

Current Research (1950), Nila B. Shiith 
interpreting Language: A~t Essential of Understanding (1951), 

J- Conrad Seegers 
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Appendix B 

Areas of Research interest in the Language Arts (ld52)» Nila 
B. Smith 

Factors That influence Language Growth (i952). Dorothea 
McCanhy 

Child Development and the Language Arts (1953). David H. 
Russell 

interrelationships among thf Language Arts (1954). A, Sterl 
Art ley 

Critical Reading: An Introduction (1959)* E. Elona Sochor 

Children's Writing: Research tn Composition and Related Skills 
(1961K AlvinaTreik Burrows 

Research Methods m the Language Arts (1961). Carleton M. 
Singleton 

Development of Taste in Literature (1963). Nila B. Smith 
Language and the Higher Thought Processes (1965), Russell 
G. Stauffer 

Research on Handwriting and Spelling (1966). Thomas D. Horn 

Research in Oral Language (1967). Walter T. Petty 

Readrbility in 1968 (1968). John R. Borrm :h 

What We Know about High Schoot Reading (1969), Mary 
Agnella Gunn 

Research Bases for Oral Language Instruction (1971)* Thomas 
D. Horn 

Teacher Effectiveness in Elementary Language Arts; A Progress 
Report (1974). H- Alan Robinson and AlvinaTreut Burrows 

Help for the Reading Teacher^ New Directions m Research 
(1975). William D. Page 

Help for the Teacher of Written Composition: New Directions 
in Research (1976), Sara W. Lundsteen 

Secondary Schoot Reading: What Research Reveals for Class- 
room Practice (1982). Allen Berger and H. Alan Robinson 
(Cosponsored by NCRE and ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading 
and Communication Skills) 




